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TEMPORARY DECORATIONS. 


Frank 
designs for the 
corations will, it is 
1% bring home to the public 
methods th tawdry character of the 
7 © We have been in the habit 
ado oe ' ’ 
hn ee to celebrate such events. 
nlejeg or ‘(display of bunting dis- 
i, we ule erudest colours inter- 
tion : Without the slightest considera- 
—— — massing and arrangement 
ee vay cchances the beauty of the 
of “goad ‘udeed, the very garishness 
COlIOUTS Causes ildi 
pacubted dignity to ook dine toe 
ie 20} y 
Wise by force of pose <f The 
shea of ‘simpler and quieter colour 
stalin th & treatment carefully 
enhance ath asses and. lines might 
fleet of i than detract ‘from’ the 
t 1¢ frontages it partially screens 


r ‘ 1 
YHE publication of Mr. 
‘ 

Brangwyn’s 

Coronation de 
to be hoped. 


In the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries 
the tradition of the temporary decoration 
was that it should simulate permanent 
architectural forms, much as in our own 
day these forms are imitated in our 
popular exhibitions. While this may be 
admissible in rare cases of special import- 
ance, we should in generat be wary of 
adopting these traditions for two reasons 
—the one that the increased expenditure 
involved would probably prevent the 
adoption of a comprehensive scheme and 
necessitate. concentration of effort at a 
few points ; the other and more important 
reason is that it is of the essence of 
temporary decorations that they should 
be temporary, and whatever beauty they 
may possess should be consistent with 
this ephemeral character and not 
achieved by aping permanence. 

Mr. Brangwyn leans towards the older 


treatment of decoration by means of 
architectural forms having a certain 
effect of solidity, but his freedom from 
the restraints of the grammar of these 
forms allows him to take such liberties 
with them as make for an airy freedom in 
his sketches. Imaginative though these 
are, we think they would be the better 
for being translated into more scholarly 
forms by one trained in architectural 
design. At the same time, it is gratifying 
to see that there is a chance that these 
temporary decorations may be brought 
within the province of the imaginative 
attist and not left as hitherto to the 
entrepreneur or the upholsterer, whose 
main idea is to make the greatest possible 
show with the least expenditure of 
thought and labour. 

A number of factors demand - con- 
sideration in the preparation of such a 
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scheme. While it should not be too 
monotonous, a certain continuity of 
effect ought to be maintained; and, 
though the permanent background should 
influence the character of the design, 
sudden breaks from one treatment to 
another should be avoided. Thus it 1s 
obvious that an avenue in the park 
would demand different handling from 
a street such as Piccadilly or Pall Mall— 
vet the change from one to the other 
should be led up to and prepared for, so 
that the whole may create the same kind 
of impression as one receives from @ 
symphony in music. Bright and insis- 
tent colouring should not be used in large 
the general tone of our London 
buildings will not bear it, and the effect of 
vaiety can be better attained by the 
general use of light tones of colour and of 
white with jewellings of gold, silver, and 
the heraldic colours in decorative masses 
not out of scale with the human figure 
and the buildings to which this tem- 
porary decoration forms the screen. 

( word may be added as to these 
buildings themselves ; while one of white 
stone or marble may harmonise well 
cnough with a judicious scheme of street 
decoration. how many of our London 
street fronts, whose grimy blackness does 
not offend under other conditions, appear 
like a sweep at a wedding on these 
occasions! If cleanliness is not attainable 
might not decency demand that such a 
front might be draped and decorated 
in such a way as to cover the smoke- 
begrimed walls? Then, again, is there 
hot an opportunity here for reconciling 
the chaotic confusion of effect in so many 
of our blocks of street buildings by the 
adoption of a uniform scheme of colour in 
window and balcony drapings—if not for 
a whole street, at any rate for each group 
of buildings? One point it is important 
to remember, and that is that all these 
decorations, whether on the buildings or 
in the street should, as far as possib!e, 
enhance the architectural effect of the 
strect and not endeavour to ignore or 
suppress it. 

The treatment of our street decorations 
for any important public event might 
well form the subject of an open conm- 
petition, so that the authorities would 
insure that the best artistic talent in the 
country should be at their disposal in a 
matter that exercises so wide an influence 
on the public taste in design and colour. 

Te ee 


INIGO JONES AND JOHN 
WEBB. 


AR. J. A. GOTCH’S paper on the 
** Burlington-Devonshire Col- 
lection of Drawings,”’ now held in 
_trust by the Institute, provided 
a very interesting evening on Monday. 
The collection, which comprises the work 
of Palladio, Secamozzi, Inigo Jones, John 
Webb, and others, formerly gathered 
together by the famous XVIIIth-century 
Lord Buriington, is not only of unusual 
interest but one of the most important 
collections of architectura] drawings in 
existence. Naturally, Mr. Gotch could 
not cover the whole ground in one paver ; 
aud he wisely confined his i!lustrations 
and criticism to the works of Inigo Jones 
and John Webb. Mr. Gotch approached hi; 
subject wholly in a spirit of critical detack- 
ment, throwing aside preconceptions 
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and trusting entirely to the tale 
which the drawings themselves had to 
tell. And the result of his investigations 
was no doubt as surprising to himself 
as it was to many of his audience. If 
Mr. Gotch is right, and the evidence 
which he produced was remarkably con- 
vincing, we cannot in future attribute 
so certainly to Inigo Jones, as _ has 
hitherto been the case, certain works 
which were achieved after his death. If 
Mr. Gotch is right, the part that John 
Webb played in Inigo Jones’ architec- 
tural practice must have been greater 
than has been commonly supposed. With 
regard to the Charles IT. wing at Green- 
wich, for instance, it is difficult to believe 
in the face of the drawings that Mr. 
Gotch is mistaken. And if Webb is the 
responsible architect in this case, ques- 
tions with regard to Ashburnham House, 
Wilton, and other buildings attributed 
to Jones, will naturally spring to one’s 
mind. It must not, however, be 
supposed that it-was the intention of the 
reader of the paper to minimise the value 
of the work which is undoubtedly Jones’ : 
only the evidence of the drawings has 
convinced him that less than justice has 
been done to Webb. One of the speakers 
pointed out that confirmatory testimony, 
or otherwise, probably exists in the 
State archives of accounts. We commend 
the search to some of our students. Apart 
from the drawings, however, there is 
much to be said for the reasonableness 
of Mr. Gotch’s argument, Although 
Walpole, we believe, referred to Webb 
as Inigo Jones’s “man,” the attitude 
which criticism has generally adopted in 
regard to Webb, we may, however, 
suppose that it is a very indifferent 
statement of the.exact relations which 
existed between them. Webb was 
Jones’ pupil; he was also, according to 
some authorities, his nephew ; but, what- 
ever the precise relationship may have 
been, it is most improbable that Webb 
occupied a position of a very subordinate 
character. It is much more likely that 
he was Inigo Jones’ partner in everything 
but name, and that much of Jones’ later 
architectural work was accomplished in 
co-operation with him. Webb worked 
for over twenty years with Jones, and at 
his death sought the appointments which 
he held ; these facts would seem to throw 
some light on their respective positions. 
Undoubtedly, Jones was the greater 
man ; undoubtedly he provided Webb, in 
the first instance, with the foundations 
for his architectural taste and knowledge. 
A great personality, a flamboyant man 
of the world, Jones was at first known as 
a traveller (he had visited Italy and 
Northern Europe in his early manhood), 
later as a designer of masques, ultimately 
to become celebrated as the foremost 
English architect of his time. He 
dressed magnificently ; he made masterly 
sketches after the manner of Italian 
artists, and he had some claims to 
scholarship which only Ben Jonson dis- 
puted. Jones did many things, and 
most of them well; while, therefore, 
his active genius was finding outlet 
in various directions, Webb, on the other 
hand, seems largely and with great 
consistency to have tied himself to the 
“dead timber” of the drawing board. 
His admiration for Jones knew no bounds. 
To him he was not only the greatest 
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architect of his age but probably of qi 
time. From this we may conclude that 
Webb himself was of a tolerably retiring 
disposition ; and that in admiration fo, 
his more prominent relative he was glaj 
to leave himself out of account. Ani 
the world, at the time and since, woulj 
seem to have taken Webb at his own 
valuation. But in Thorpe Hall and other 
buildings definitely his, we know that 
Webb was no inconsiderable architect: 
and, if Mr. Gotch has rightly assisted him 
to a higher position, he has rendered g 
service at once to Webb's memory and 
to architectural biography. We hoy, 
however, that the author of the paper wil 
pursue further his investigations with 
regard to the drawings. There are still 
many points of attribution and con- 
jecture which yet need clearing up. 
ee ee 


ST. PAUL’S BRIDGE. 
BPLROFESSOR PITE'S lecture at 


Carpenters’ Hall has _ placed 
the City authorities on th: 
defensive in regard to their 
scheme for St. Paul’s Bridge; we must 
say their defence appears but a lame one. 
Their main arguments appear to be 
four in number—viz., that a main traffic 
route should be in a straight line, that 
any other scheme would increase the 
difficulty of traffic regulation, that a 
bridge crossing the river at an angle 
would interfere with the river traffic, and 
that the cost would be greater. We may 
point out that all these difficulties wer 
dealt with in our issue of July 2, 1910), 
but as we freely admit that the sugges- 
tions then put forward might or might 
not represent the best method of solving 
the problem, we will take this oppor 
tunity of replying to the objections 
raised to the architects’ very moderate 
claun, that an improvement of thi 
importance demands further considera: 
tion, 

Firstly, the idea that a traffic rout: 
should be in an absolutely straight line |: 
a fetish ; the route by the south transept 
of St. Paul’s does not add fifty yards t) 
the actual distance traversed, and wou'd 
interfere less rather than more with the 
traffic from east to west through Ludgate- 
hill and Cannon-street. Secondly, with 
regard to traffic regulation at other 
points, by far the greatest difficulty 
presented by the crossing at the west end 
of Cheapside, where there is already 
serious congestion in the traffic wit! 
which the Corporation scheme makes ho 
attempt to cope, even though the abandon 
ment of Smirke’s Post-office building 
gives an opportunity to rectify this. _ 

As regards the third objection, there !s 
more than one method of treating ® 
bridge not at right angles to the line off 
piers, and even though we might prefers 
bridge planned on ‘rectilinear lines, the 
adoption of a skew bridge is a lesser evil 
than those incidental to the Corporatio! 
scheme. : 

On the question of cost, after makin’ 
a careful comparison, we have a shrewd 
suspicion that the difference is greatly 
overstated, with a view to crushing 
opposition, and the statements under 
this head do not bear the impress of 4 
careful and unbiassed investigation co” 
dusted with the intention of putting bot! 
sides of the case fairly, but rather of * 
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tat a high figure made with 
nee intention of discrediting any 
ive scheme. 

terial, the sole plea put forward by 
arebitects is for further consideration of 
the matter, and it certainly appears anv 
that the practical unanimity of archi- 
tectural opinion in this important question 
i, alone sufficient to justify such @ course. 
Yoreover, a8 Mr. Leonard Stokes points 
out in his letter to the Tames of March 11, 
it the Corporation began by rebuilding 
Southwark ater, with a ie ey ni aba 
s-street and a genera - 
ser the gradients, the need, or other- 
qise, for @ bridge opposite St. Paul’s 
could be much better appreciated after 
the completion of this work. 
That a St. Paul’s Bridge might ulti- 
mately be built is, of course, very 
probable, but rather than push forward 
the present ill-considered scheme mm 
defiance of- the almost universal con- 
demnation it has received, it would be 
far better to proceed with Southwark 
Bridge, and postpone St. Paul’s for a few 
vears—years that may be pregnant with 
important developments in our views, 
as to the treatment of our cities and 

their monuments. 

— ~~} 


NOTES. 


_ Asovr the Mid-Victorian 
Metropolitan era when the cemeteries 
at Kensal Green, Norwood, 

Grounds. Highgate, Abney Park, 
Nunhead, and elsewhere on the out- 
skirts of London came into existence, 
great consideration was given to the 
subject of the burial of the dead 
and to funeral customs generally. The 
danger and inconvenience arising from 





-the use of ground within the metropolis 


was very real, and more than one com- 
prehensive scheme was thought out. 
Francis Goodwin was one of the architects 
who felt the need of reform, and in the 
illustration on our front page we show 
a bird’s-eve view of his monumental 
project, 
“ Ar the  Stafford-street 
— Galleries there is a small 
but interesting exhibition 
of the works of Gustave Courbet, an 
artist who, unable to subordinate his 
view to the conventional and official 
influences of his time, lived more or less 
a life of artistic combat and stress, only 
“© come into his own in any general way 
When these influences had ceased to 
rpecu, and his stormy life had closed. 
— one of life’s little ironies that- the 
a _ go under in the fight for indi- 
ae artistic expression cannot know 
a bs re of the subsequent appreciation 
res alls to their lot; but, after all, 
a perhaps found some bitter joy 
self. mmtigated aggressiveness of his 
or ttion. He committed artistic 
i cin such a man in such a mood 
ieee but he paid the penalty for these 
re hie Just as he has reaped the reward 
At th gazing honesty and sincerity. 
ithe ond Gallery nowadays there 
<a of the revolutionary Courbet 
min rs Later artists have accustomed 
sek ‘ Point of view. But what there 
Ri aracteristic, if not wholly charac- 
a it, of the man.» ‘The landseanes and 
“apes, of which * the exhibition ~ is 
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largely composed, strive after no general 
excellence {which so often ends in a 
commonplace formula), after no lightness 
of impressionistic touch. Courbet’s mood 
was, indeed, at times a trifle ‘heavy; but 
it was individual, and he was content 
with the outlook that it gave him. 





Mr. Ernest Newron, in 
prameer ion 2. Paper on “ Domestic 
Architecture,” read before 
Architecture, the Liverpool Architec- 
tural Society, draws atten- 
tion to our extraordinary development 
during the last forty years; but finds it 
difficult to reduce this development to 
any sort of order or to see where it is 
leading us. The only thing that seems 
certain to him is that we are all very 
much in earnest, and he suggests that as 
long as our work is really our best, and 
done with real conviction, we can leave 
the future to straighten out the tangle. 
We wish we could share Mr. Newton’s 
optimism. Walking with real conviction 
in the wrong direction never brought 
anyone to the right destination—even 
though the foot we put forward is really 
our best. If the path is wrong, the 
conviction with which we pursue it is the 
more likely to prevent us from turning 
back to the straight and narrow way that 
leads to architectural life. Mr. Newton 
is evidently not quite satisfied with 
present conditions; and we could wish 
that one so well qualified had attempted 
a more exhaustive inquiry into the reasons 
for our present discontent; had made 
a more definite attempt to straighten out 
the tangle and not leave it entirely to the 
future. The cause of our present con- 
fusion of tongues may perhaps be sought 
in Mr. Newton’s remark that “ Personal 
predilection was their only guide.” And 
the question might be asked—Will archi- 
tecture progress in the right path with 
no other guide but this’ Has it been 
found sufficient in the past ? Did it lead 
to the great monuments of antiquity or 
to the very domestic work from which we 
are now drawing our inspiration? We 
are glad to see Mr. Newton advocating 
some system of education approximating 
to that of the Beaux-Arts modified to 
suit our character and conditions, for it is 
possible that the sanity of outlook which 
is the outcome of such a training is what 
is most needed in our domestic work. 





WE are glad to see that 
Competitions the President _ of the 
Glasgow Institute 0 
oe jour rie referred with 
approval in his annual address to the 
revised competition regulations of the 
R.I.B.A. We are particularly interested 
in his remark that if we are to have better 
conditions the improvement must come 
from ourselves. ‘‘So long as we have 
architects offering their designs under 
the most unreasonable conditions, so 
long will committees and other unknow- 
ing people take us at our own estimate. 
We should like to emphasise this point. 
To find, as we do, members of the Insti- 
tute willing to compete on any terms, 
and, by this action in their individual 
capacity, working against and stultifying 
the corporate action of their own Society, 
must be most disheartening to all those 
who devote time and energy to improving 
present corditions in the general interests 
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of us all, not least in the interests of these 
competitors themselves. Hitherto our 
endeavours have been chiefly directed to 
the reform of promoters; to obtaining 
fairer terms from them—and in this 
direction much success has been achieved. 
It is a question now whether our further 
efforts should not be principally devoted 
to reforming ourselves. On the simple 
elementary question of expert assessors, 
for instance, it is not unusual to find even 
prominent members of the profession 
taking part in limited competitions with- 
out an assessor. On this question the 
Institute has made a good start with 
public competitions, but it has not yet 
felt that it is in a position to deal with 
private ones—but no doubt this will 
come in time. In the meanwhile, we 
understand the Institute considers that 
the allied Societies are at liberty to deal 
with the matter at their own discretion, 
and make such regulations for their own 
members as they may think fit. If a start 
is once made by the allied Societies, the 
Institute will probably follow suit, but it 
would, we think, be more worthy of the 
leading Society to give the lead, and not 
allow itself to appear to be dragged 
reluctantly at the heels of public opinion. 


: Tus Society has been 
Totten Sos he formed with offices at 
- 19,  Bloomsbury-square, 
_— Stadio ondon, WL, to ‘fect 
for Roman history and archeology what 
the Hellenic Society has for many years 
been doing with admirable results for 
Greek history and archeology. The 
need of such a Society was first brought 
before the Council of the Hellenic Society 
two years ago. Inquiries were then 
made among the members of that Society 
and others as to the extent of the 
demand, and the replies showed the need 
to be real and the demand substantial. 
A full interchange of views has taken 
place between the representatives of the 
Hellenic Society, the British School at 
Rome, and the Classical Association, 
resulting in unanimous agreement in 
favour of founding the new Society. 
This agreement was further approved 
at a public meeting held at Burlington- 
gardens on June 3, 1910, and as a result 
the Society has now taken definite shape, 
its first officers have been appointed and 
many members elected. The scope of 
the Society embraces the history and 
archeology of Rome, Italy, and the 
Roman Empire down to about 4.p. 700. 
Mediaval and Renaissance Italy have 
been left. to other societies already 
engaged in carrying on excellent work. 
No society, however, exists for study 
of the ancient Koman world, and this is, 
therefore, the special province of the new 
Society. The Society issues to its 
members a journal resembling the Journal 
of Hellenic Studies, and holds an annua! 
meeting in May and occasional afternoon 
meetings for discussion. In connexion 
with the Hellenic Society it maintains at 
19, Bloomsbury-square a joint library of 
Grek and Roman archeology and 
history and a. collection of lantern slides, 
both of which are now open to the 
members of each Society. By permission 
of the Society of Antiquaries the mee 
of the Society will be held at Burlington 
House. The annual subscription is one 
guinea. The new Society has our best 
wishes for a successful future. 
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THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Tue opening of the new rooms at the 
National Gallery is in some sort a national 
event. It reminds one again of the im- 
portance of the collection, of its excellent 
disposition and lighting, which might serve 
as an example to many foreign galleries 
of importance, not to speak of the other 
national collection within a stone’s-throw. 
Apart from viewing the new rooms, the 
nation will have an opportunity of seeing the 
Lansdowne Rembrandt which it is asked to 
purchase at a price which must be regarded as 
altogether excessive. We should be sorry 
to let this masterpiece go out of the country. 
But, after all, noblesse oblige, and the tactics 
which have been adopted in exploiting the 
present picture are certainly not edifying. 
Besides, we have had in recent years oppor- 
tunities of observing the same sort of 
diplomacy in quarters not less exalted. And 
we think in contrast of the generosity of 
Monsieur Chauchard, the Paris merchant, 
and his bequest to the French nation— 
not of pictures which had been purchased 
for, comparatively, a song by some in- 
different ancestral collector, but purchased 
by himself and at high prices! The noble 
marquis in question may wish the picture 
t» hecome the property of the British nation 
(loes he not offer to contribute five per cent. 
t> the cost !) ; but so might any dealer in the 
sume circumstances. The whole nature of 
he transaction, so far as it appears, suggests 
doaling, and if we hark back to the price 
wiich Rembrandt probably got for .the 
p.cture, and the various prices at which it has 
vhanged hands since, it is difficult to discover 
in the affair the sort of equity which we are 
accustomed to associate with an adequate 
vusiness profit. In 1798, for instance, the 
picture was sold for 500 guineas, and was 
eventually bought by the third Marquis of 
Lansdowne for 800 guineas, 

The additional galleries are spacious and 
excellently lighted. The colour of the walls 
mist, we take it, be regarded somewhat as 
41 experiment. We confess that the change 
from vivid green to red and then again to 
yo'd strikes us as a little disturbing. Time 
wil, no doubt. tone down the present 
lurshness of the various colours ; but the best 
hy wkground for a picture is surely that which 
i; the least obtrusive. In the old galleries 
tie walls of old gold have taken on a deep rich 
tint, which provides an admirable frame, 
as it were, for the various colour schemes of 
the pictures. Whereas the red walls certainly 
in some instances affect the colour quality of 
the canvasses. The vivid green (which will 
become less vivid in time) seems to lend 
itself more to the purpose, because perhaps it 
is the prevailing background on which nature 
paints, 3ut we could wish, interesting as 
the present experiment may be, that some 
general scheme were adopted. In the lower 
calleries, which are insufficiently lighted 
(quite unavoidably on account of their 
position), the walls are red: surely the 
worst colour for reflecting light! But 
altogether we are able to congratulate the 
nation on its new acquisition, and the director 
on the. redistribution of the priceless 
collection. 

ee eee? ce ee 
ROCHESTER BRIDGE. 

Che old bridge, which is about to give 
piace to a new structure, Was built more than 
fifty years ago from Sir William Cubitt’s de- 
igns. It is of cast-iron, 40 ft.’ wide and 
185 ft. long, with piers-faced with Bramley 
Fall stone and granite, with a middle arch 
aving a rise of 17 ft. and a span of 178 ft., 
and two side arches of 14 ft. rise and 140 ft. 
span. On the Strood side is an opening span, 
with an approach in masonry 120 yards long. 
it is believed that air pressure was first. em- 
ployed for the sinking of the cylinders, 7 ft. 
in diameter, which support the abutments 
and the piers. ‘he engineers for the new 
bridge are Messrs. Baker & Hurtzig, and 
Mr. John 'T. Rebson, who will provide in- 
creased headroom by substituting steel 
girders for the present main arched spans, 
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Tue ordinary fortnightly meeting of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects was 


held on Monday evening at No. 9, Conduit- 
street, W., Mr. Leonard Stokes (President) 
in the chair. 

Mr. H. T. Hare, Hon. Secretary, announced 
the decease of Mr. Arthur Basil Cottam, 
Associate, elected 1883, and of Mr. John 
Merven Carrere, the distinguished American 
architect, who met his death in a street 
accident last week. Mr. Carrere was to have 
read a paper before the Institute this session, 
hut, finding he could not be in England at 
the date arranged, the paper was postponed 
till next session. Mr. Carrere’s nomination 
as Hon. Corresponding Member of the In- 
stitute. was on the Council agenda for 
consideration at the meeting that day. and 
his untimely death had deprived the Institute 
of the honour of numbering among their 
members an architect so gifted and 
distinguished. 

THE BURLINGTON-DEVONSHIRE 

COLLECTION OF DRAWINGS. 

Mr. J. A. Goteh, F.S.A., then read a 
paper on the “ Burlington-Devonshire Col- 
lection of Drawings,” in the course of 
which he said :— 

“ These drawings are of very great interest, 
being connected largely with our own Inigo 
Jones and his relative and assistant, John 
Webb. They will be found, I think, to throw 
some curious and perhaps unexpected light 
upon the relations of the two men. 

Besides the drawings germane to this 
subject, there are others which time does 
not now permit me more than to mention. 
Among them are other interesting drawings 
by Webb ; four designs for triumphal arches 
erected in celebration of the Restoration of 
Charles II. ; drawings of the Roman bathe, 
apparently utilised for Lord Burlington's 
publication: carefully-finished drawings of 
the Assembly Rooms at York, and of General 
Wade’s house in Cork-street, attributed to 
Burlington. There are also other mis- 
cellaneous drawings, some English and some 
Italian; several of the latter illustrate the 
villa Papa Giulio near Rome. 

To-night the drawings connected with 
Inigo Jones and Webb will afford ample food 
for reflection. 

The two best-known and most importaat 
collections associated with the name of Inigo 
Jones are those at the Royal Institute and 
those at Worcester College, Oxford. It is a 
curious fact that a careful investigation of both 
collections goes to show that they are both 
more closely connected with John Webb than 
with Inigo Jones. 

Indeed, it is highly probable that they are 
the two halves of the same original collection. 
It is said that Dr. Clarke, who bequeathed 
his architectural books and drawings to 
Worcester College, bought the latter from 
the widow of Webb’s son; apparently Lord 
Burlington gained possession of part of the 
same set ; for although there are no drawings 
in the one collection that clearly ought to 
belong to the other, yet there are links 
between them. Lord Burlington evidentl 
supplemented his portion of the Webb 
drawings by others from different sources, 
notably by Flitcroft’s careful drawings for 
Kent's publication of Inigo Jones’s designs, 
to which reference will be made later. 
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Our ee eee in a most inte 
esting manner the cha which hac 
over the methods of house design as come 
with -what is to be found in the Thorpe ani 
Smithson collections.“ It shows in what ; 
new way the design both of plan and clevatio, 
was approached ; how all important accuraty 
proportion was considered ; and how pro. 
found an influence Palladio now exercisa| 
on design both in methods and results, By; 
this is not the aspect upon which I pro 

: Propose 
to dwell to-night—rather will I request you; 
attention to the light thrown upon three othe 
highly interesting points :— 

1, The draughtsmanship of Inigo Jones, 

2. His relations with John Webb. 

3. The authorship of the design of {\y 
second portion of Greenwich Palace, know) 
as King Charles’s block. 

The conclusion to which his drawings 
point is that Jones was much more at home 
with his pencil and pen than he was wit) 
his tee-square and compasses. He was at 
his best in his sketches for carving, ani 
rigpeoe in those of the human figur. 

is cupids, his caryatides, and his busts ar 
touched in with a skill and facility that 
would have done credit to any of his beloved 
Italian masters. Where straight or formal 
lines were required, he was happiest when he 
ruled them in with his ordinary pen, or even 
dispensed with a ruler and got them as 
straight as he could with his unaided hand. 
There is one drawing (of a chimneypiece) 
attributed to him, where all the carving, 
includi cupids and a ge has been 
admirably sketched in and shaded, while 
the architectural members are only faintly 
indicated, and have been left for a more 
mechanical person to finish; but the 
mechanical person never did his work, and 
the drawing remains incomplete. 

John Webb, in his “ Vindication of 
Stone-Heng Restored,’ expresses the same 
view of his master’s drawing. ‘‘ Mr. Jones.’ 
he says, “was generally learned, eminen' 
for Architecture, a great Geometrician, ant 
in designing with his Pen {as Sir Anthony 
Vandike used to say), not to be equalled 
by whatever great Masters in his Time ‘« 
Boldness, Softness, Sweetness and Surene* 
in his Touches.” 

We now come to the relations of Inigo 
Jones and John Webb. Jones was the 
uncle of Webb, and took the lad into bs 
oftice in 1628, when he was seventeen yea™ 
old. It is assumed, and probably wi! 
truth, that Webb remained working with hi 
uncle until the latter's death in 1652. Webb 
became a very excellent architectur 
draughtsman ; and if the estimate of Jones s 
powers in this direction suggested by the 
drawings be correct, Webb must have mee 
his right hand. Webb has always bee? 
regarded as a pale shadow of Jones. He 
himself had an unbounded admiration fo" 
his master, and asserted that Jones's repul* 
tion abroad was greater than it was at home. 
His contemporary, Evelyn, speaks of him #s 
“Mr. Webb (Inigo Jones’s man). But &! 
unprejudiced examination of the “oe 
drawings and those at Worcester ( ol oe 
seems to lead to the conclusion that, 10 ™ 
of the depreciatory attitude of those ¥" 
have written about Webb, a little reputation 
ought to be added to his stock, and scare? 
a corresponding little deducted from that 
Inigo Jones. 

e works of Jones are illustrated in the 
two volumes of Kent, entitled “ The desig 
of Inigo Jones et. of Plans an 
Elevations for Publick and Private Building 
Published by William Kent, with = 
additional designs, 1727.” ‘The firs! voll", 
contains seventy-three plates, of which 
first fifty-two are devoted to the # 
palace at Whitehall ; the next ten to windd’ 
doorways, gate-piers, and a design for wer 
Bar. An t ese are credited to Jones. 
remaining eleven plates are devoted ' 
designs by Kent himself, for chimneyPi 
and internal -decorations, and ‘0. ick. 
Burlington’s designs for his villa at (hisW : 

The second volume of Kent is perhaps 
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: us, inasmuch a8 we have the 
wore interest all the plates. There are 
Of ae, of which the first fifty 
ne three plates, of whie 
sixty-t and palaces attributed to 
ar ee. Then follow three of Lord Burling- 
a ae Then three of the west front 
wt Paul’s. The last seven are of a church 
‘buted to Palladio. , 

“ plates representing Jones’s work are 

er the foot, in the left-hand corner, 

«|, Jones, architectus "3; In the middle, 

« Hf, Fliteroft, ie.” ee —- 

corner, * H Seat em about the year 1727 

pasar made Flitcroft. But 

rom ara : : 

ae did Fliteroft get his particulars wag 

Fortunately, we are he oe = 
question, for we have not pip. Bp ance 
carefully-finished drawings, but in nearly 
every = the origina! drawings which he 

nscribed. : 

These original drawings, then, you will say, 
must be the work of Inigo Jones. Here 
comes the interesting point. The general 
impression conveyed by the drawings is that 
they were being designed by the draughtsman 
as he worked. Who, then, was the draughts- 
man? So far as the evidence of the writing 
and drawing goes, it was not Inigo Jones but 
John Webb. : 

Except one drawing of a house, there is 
nothing among these drawings to suggest 
that Jones inspired Webb in any sort of way. 
A much more obvious source of inspiration 
is Palladio's “ Architecture,” wherein are 
many plans and elevations ; and the — 
similarity between these and the designs 
prepared by Webb is obvious to anyone 
turning over the of Palladio. 

We now come to the question of King 
Charles's block at Greenwich, upon which the 
Burlington-Devonshire drawings throw much 
interesting light. Those who are acquainted 
with the great hospital at Greenwich will 
remember that the main buildings comprise 
five principal blocks. Starting from the 
river, there are, first, two blocks (called 
after King Charles and Queen Anne) end-on 
to the river front. Beyond these are two 
other blocks with colonnades, each having a 
dome at one angle. Beyond these, again, 
on the main axial line, but at some distance, 
is the fifth block. called the Queen’s House. 
This house was the first part to be built, 
and it has always been attributed, no doubt 
correctly, to Inigo Jones. 

There is no evidence, so far as I know, that 
any complete scheme for a large new palace 
Was prepared by Jones or anyone else 
during his lifetime, although some writers 
have assumed that there was such a scheme. 
There is, however, a plan, entitled ‘“ Mr. 
Webb 8 design for the Palace at Greenwich,” 
Which shows a building which was to consist 
of King Charles's block, balanced by a 
Snilar block at some distance, and connected 
» é third of even greater extent, thus forming 
jee sides of a vast court, of which the 
‘ourth was the river, 

— the time of the outbreak of the Civil 
bry the palace of Greenwich consisted of 
‘'e old palace near the river and the new 
ed house at some distance from it. 
ere was done till shortly after the 
Pasar on, and ten years after Inigo 
ones’§ death, when Charles II. built the 
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og (oper of the end blocks of 
i i a striking resemblance. 
Webb himself bears incidentally in his 
* Vindication” some testimony in relation to 
this matter, for among the buildings which he 
cites as being of Jones's design he mentions the 
Queen’s house at Greenwich, but gives no 
hint of anything else there. 

When an examination of these drawings 
and those of the sister collection at Worcester 
College has rendered one familiar with them 
it is not difficult to distinguish between the 
draughtsmanship and writing of Jones and 
those of Webb, and the conclusion forced upon 
the mind is that even in the present day 
much that is really Webb's has been attri- 
buted to Jones. It may, of course, be 
replied that the hand is the hand of Webb, 
but the inspiration is that of Jones. To 
which I respectfully answer, Produce the 
evidence. 

It is by no means my desire to decry 
Inigo Jones or to start a crusade against his 
reputation. There is no wish to suggest. 
for instance, that John Webb was ,the first 
and greatest of architectural ghosts, and 
was exploited by his famous master. But 
it is only right that the evidence of these 
drawings should be carefully weighed, and 
one result, I cannot help thinking, will be 
the conclusion that John Webb was not a 
pale shadow of Jones, but a man of remark- 
able independent ability. King Charles's 
block has been highly extolled. “ There is 
no doubt,” one critic says of it, “ that this 
was one of Jones’s most successful and 
beautiful designs.’”’ We may still agree with 
the sentiment, but we must give the credit 
to Webb. And not only so, but Wren, too, 
it would seem, must share some of his fame 
with his less celebrated predecessor. Other 
authorities have agreed in bestowing the 
highest praise caon Ween for the magnificent 
disposition of the Greenwich buildings, some 
for the vast forecourt, still more for the 
masterly way in which the space between 
the next two blocks is contracted, thus 
enhancing the value of the vista leading up 
to the Queen’s house. We have seen, on 
Webb’s general plan, how King Charles’s 
block was to be balanced by a similar one 
across a vast courtyard. Curiously enough, 
there is also a rough block plan, showing 
King Charles's block (in ink) already built. 
another block to correspond on the opposite 
side of the forecourt (in red pencil), and then 
beyond them are indications of further 
blocks, drawn nearer together, much in the 
way which Wren finally adopted. If this 
plan is Webb’s, then he adumbrated the very 
idea for which Wren is justly extolled.” 


Mr. J. D. Crace, 
in proposing a vote of thanks to the author, 
said it had always been an incident in his 
life which he looked upon with unmitigated 
satisfaction that he should have been the 
means of the collection being really turned 
to account. The date of the Queen’s House 
at Chelsea was beyond question, as it was 
actually inscribed on the front of the building. 
He was convinced that John Webb deserved 
a higher place in the ranks of English 
architects, for the works he did at Green- 
wich had been proved by Mr. Gotch. Webb 
was actually employed as architect, and he 
did not think it was difficult to recognise how 
the buildings became attributed to Inigo 
Jones. It was on just the same sort of 
rinciple by which all the jokes of the first 
half of the XIXth century were attributed 
te ay wed Smith. He did not think anyone 
have the slightest compunction § in 
making a transference to Webb of the credit 
for some of this work, because the reputation 
of Jones needed no bolstering up. It came 
as @ surprise to him to hear that any of the 
foundations of the old Greenwich Palace 
existed under the east wing. He believed 
the old palace of Henry VIII, in which 
Queen and Queen Elizabeth were 
born and Baward VI. died, extended east- 
wards from the east building at least as far 
as the present east gate of the hospital. He 
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was not prepared to bring forward evidence, 
but his ae ather was connected with the 
hospital for fifty years, and he told him that 
the old palace extended rather beyond the 
east gate, but upon what grounds he founded 
that opinion he did not hon 


Mr, Laurence Weaver, 

in seconding the motion, said that when 
Mr. Gotch was calling attention to Webb's 
handwriting on the drawing of the ceiling 
at Wilton it occurred to him that the 
eminent architects present should be careful 
of allowing their assistants to add any 
letterpress to drawings, or they might be 
charged hereafter with having had no hand 
in the business. He did not think because 
of the writing of Webb on the drawing that 
it could be held that Jones had nothing to 
do with the work. As regarded Greenwich, 
he thought Mr. Gotch had proved his point, 
but surely there ought to be evidence avail- 
able in other quarters. He had recently had 
occasion to go through the domestic papers 
of Charles II., and could not help feeling 
that if a search was made there would be 
some reference to the work of Webb at 
(ireenwich, and there must be accounts for 
the time of the work. Then some weight 
must be attached to oral opinion, and he 
did not think Jones would have got the 
reputation he had by the work of “‘ ghosts.” 


Mr. Ryland Adkins, M.P., 

said it seemed to him that certain 
contentions of Mr. Gotch had support from 
the point of view of history and natural 
development of the period to which he 
referred. At any rate, it struck One as 
lausible that a person living in the times of 
nigo Jones, and having been associated as 
Jones was in the preparation of masques, 
should find a greater delight in freedom of 
the pen and pencil than in the precision of 
more strictly architectural implements. The 
VIlth century, from one point of view, was 
marked by a breaking up of the old varied 
genius of the Elizabethan period in specialisa- 
tion of all departments—there were more 
consummate masters of the technique of a 
particular art or science, but not that 
extraordinary versatility which marked the 
Elizabethan period and well down to 
James I. With regard to the drawings 
of Webb being attributed to Jones, 
they had to remember the extraordinary 
reverence paid to everything which was 
done before the Civil War after the Restora- 
tion. They saw this in many ways, and 
an instance was seen in Dryden’s reference 
to Congreve and other poets: “ They were 
a giant race before the flood.” People 
might, therefore, well be led to attribute 
things of Webb to Jones, especially as he 
was his pupil and relative. 


Mr. J. P. Maine (Librarian at Chatsworth) 
also thanked the author on behalf of the 
Duke of Devonshire. He said that in the 
course of his work at Chatsworth he had 
studied the drawings for masques by Inigo 
Jones, and also his sketch-book views at 
Chatsworth, No one who looked at these 
drawings could doubt but that Jones was 
infinitely more at home im freehand drawing 
than when trammelled with instruments. 
The sketch-book was the one used by Jones 
in his Italian tour about 1620, in which he 
sketched pictures or parts of them which 
particularly struck him. They were done 
in pencil or ink, and were masterly little 
sketches. In the sketches for the masques 
there was not the same freedom and power 
shown, and the sketches appeared first to 
have been in pencil and subsequently inked 
in. It occurred to Dr. Thomas Ashby and 
himself that there were two hands at work on 
the drawi and from what he had heard 
that night it seemed that some of the work 
might have been done by Webb. He sug- 
that perhaps the ink used for the 
Wilton House drawing might throw some 
light on whether the writing was done 
the same hand as the drawing. In G 
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Mr. C. R, Peers 


said the evidence was clear that until Inigo 
Jones was forty-two years old he was what 
they might call an earnest amateur. If they 
considered the work he did until he returned 
from Italy it was not architectural work at 
all. It happened that Inigo Jones lived at 
a time which was one of the most critical 
in the history of English architecture. For 
seventy or eighty years they had broken 
with the old vernacular traditions and had 
been seeking generally from text-books for 
something to rest upon. From 1520 to 1550 
the influence was Italian, but it was, he 
thought, entirely a superficial influence: 
From that time onwards the Italian influence 
appeared to have left them, and he was 
afraid a great deal of their architecture after 
that time was made in Germany. To his 
eternal credit, Inigo Jones gave them sound 
scholarship and gave them order after con- 
fusion. Whenever he passed the Banqueting- 
room at Whitehall he was struck with the 
fact that it was absolutely different from 
anything of the kind at the time. Webb 
appeared to have been an English architect 
strongly influenced by the wonderful 
scholastic teaching of his master, Inigo 
Jones, but who was certainly not a man of 
the same quality. 


Mr. Gerald Horsley 


thought the drawings taught them a great 
deal, not only from the point of view of 
design but of draughtsmanship. The power 
of freehand drawing Inigo Jones evidently 
possessed enabled him to indicate in every 
drawing he made the true proportions 
of the work he was designing, which must 
have led to the final success of the actual 
building. 


Mr. Maurice B. Adams 


remarked that he had been familiar with these 
collections of drawings for many years, and 
what had always impressed him was this. 
People had said: “If a young clerk in my 
office turned out a drawing like that I should 
be inclined to think he had mistaken his 
object in life.’ But people making such 
remarks did not appear to have fully grasped 
the technical qualities of these drawings, 
which was that the draughtsman seemed to 
realise and grasp the material in a way 
that many adroit draughtsmen of the present 
day missed altogether. 


The President 


remarked that the theories were extremely 
interesting, and if it was proved that Webb 
had done a great deal of the work which 
had been attributed to Jones they ought 
to know the facts. 

The motion having been agreed to, 


Mr. Gotch, 


in reply, said he still adhered to the belief 
that the Wilton ceiling was drawn by Webb. 
and it certainly was not impossible for a 
man of Webb's abilities to do it, for in 
Palladio’s work they found scores of such 
drawings. He did not want for a moment 
to detract from Jones's reputation, but he 
could well spare some of it. So far as he 
had been able to examine the drawings at 
Worcester College. he would say that out of a 
dozen at least nine were drawn by Webb. 
The Banqueting-hall at Whitehall had always 
been supposed to be part of a large design, 
but it was worth considering whether that 
banqueting-hall was not first built, and the 
large design put on afterwards. He did not 
Say that was so, but the evidence of the 
drawings made it possible. As to the west 
front of St. Paul’s, the portion which elicited 
such intense admiration was the portico, 
which was not shown on the drawing that 
night. Webb might have helped Jones in 
some of the later masques, but not in the 
earlier. 

(In an article in our issue for June 18, 1910, on the 


Exhibition of Historical Drawings at the R.L.B.A., 
some of Inigo Jones’s drawings are given.—Ep. | 
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CARPENTERS’ HALL 
LECTURES : 
THE USE OF GLASS IN BUILDING. ° 


Tue seventh of the present course of 
lectures on Arts Connected with Building, 
arranged by the Carpenters’ Company, 
was delivered in Carpenters’ Hall, London- 
wall, E.C., on the 8th inst., when Mr. 
Noél Heaton, B.Sc., F.C.S., delivered a 
lecture on ‘‘ The Use of Glass in Building,”’ 
Mr. F. A. Crisp, F.S.A.,  Past-Master, 
presiding. 

The lecturer, who showed a number of 
lantern illustrations, said the object of the 
course of lectures was to emphasise the treat- 
ment of various building materials as regards 
design, rather than to discuss the materials 
themselves, and he was a hopeless materialist, 
if he might strain the meaning of that word 
to indicate that his study was the technology 
of materiais But the use of glass in 
building was determined primarily by 
practical rather than wsthetic considera- 
tions, and with it, perhaps more than 
any other material, design was dominated 
by the possibilities and limitations of the 
material. At the same time they would 
grant that the design of the windows of a 
house was a most important feature of its 
architecture, for glass windows, in this 
country at any rate, were as necessary as a 
roof, and on their planning depended not only 
the proper admission of ight, and therefore 
the success of the house from the point of 
view of the dweller, but also to a large 
extent the beauty-of the elevation, and there- 
fore its success from the point of view of the 
man in the street. He wanted to point out 
the possibilities and limitations of glass as a 
building material, and to indicate a few 
home truths as regards its use in modern 
building. 

Although glass was known from at least 
1600 B.c., it was not used for building till 
the time of the Romans, whose genius lay in 
the direction of construction and manual 
dexterity rather than art. Up to the dawn 
of the Christian Era one only found glass 
employed in the fashioning of vases, beads, 
and ornaments. but the expahsion of the 
Roman Empire northwards into colder regions 
brought the people face to face with necessities 
in the way of building that did not pertain 
in the south—the provision of windows open 
to the light but closed tq the air was amongst 
these, and the Romans were not long in 
realising that glass was adapted to the pur- 
pose, and their technical ability made light 
of the problem of producing it in flat sheets. 
The Roman glass was not transparent, but 
it was very durable. By the use of the blow- 
pipe, one could make better glass now, but 
we knew that the Romans had discovered 
the process of making window glass as used 
at the present time. 

The  racam showed specimens of Roman 
glass, discovered at Siichester and elsewhere, 
made by the muff process, and evidently done 
only at the end of the Roman occupation. 
Almost every museum in the country had 
specimens of Roman window glass, and much 
of it was perfectly sound, even after long 
burial. 

With the decay of the Roman Empire 
the manufacture of window glass became 
almost extinct, but it was revived when 
the art of stained glass came _ into 
prominence. The medieval window glass was 
not what the builder of the present day would 
consider good glass, but, though it was very 
imperfect from the practical point of view, 
it was very beautiful to look at. At 
this period window glass was not used for 
domestic buildings, but was confined to 
stained glass for church windows, and stained 
glass had a great influence on the development 
of Gothic architecture, as was seen in the 
celebrated window, the Five Sisters, at York. 
We did not find glass used to any great ex- 
tent as a building material in domestic build- 
ings until the XVIth century, but there was 
a connecting-link between that time and the 
stained-glass work in the characteristic Swiss 
windows, in which little panels of painted 
glass were put. It was very fine work of its 
kind. As glass was costly and could only 
be obtained in small pieces, the window open- 
ings were divided by mullions and filled with 
small squares or quarries of glass set in lead 
after the manner of stained glass. 
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The lecturer showed several interest; 
examples of these heraldic panels in window; 
and also the recently-discovered Guildhal 
window of the year 1643, which included 
some of the original glass—the road glass 
made by the muff process. Other chara. 
teristic specimens of the XVIIth century ip. 
cluded a charming old house at Ipswich 
Spun glass, as well as broad glass, was used 
for domestic windows, and this was especially 
the case in Germany, the glass being som. 
times known as German round glass. ‘The 
charm of the XVIith-century windows, dye 
to the way the surface was broken up, was 
the result of the limitations of the materials. 
and not of conscious effort, he was afraid. |; 
large sheets of glass could have been got, they 
would no doubt have been used, and as i 
was, as towns grew and civilisation developed, 
a great demand errs up for large sheet of 
more perfect glass. Towards the end of the 
XVIIth century the development of chemistry 
and science gave a great impetus to glass many- 
facture, seat the limitations of the material 
were gtadually reduced. About the end 
of the XVIIth century a new method of 
making spun glass was introduced on the 
Continent and brought over here, the first 
factory being set up in Newcastle in 1670, the 
material being known as crown glass. In the 
XVIIth century broad glass in small squares, 
produced by the muff process, was almost 





Fig. 1. Old House at Ipswich : Quarry 
windows with original “broad glass” of 
early XVIith Century. 


universally used, and that was superseded 
by crown glass, which was cheaper and gave 
larger panes. Many old houses had the 
diamond panes taken out and crown glass 1" 
sashes put in. ‘There was a constant increase 
in the size of the pane, until the absolute limit 
of practicability was reached. He had come 
across sheets of crown glass 52 in. 10 diamete? 
and the largest square of crown glass he had 
seen was 19; by 17. The most economical size 
was 16 by 12, larger than that involving co? 
siderable waste. Although crown glass W® 
superior to the old broad glass, it was 
pensive, as there. was so much waste 4s " 
was cut up. Crown glass gave tli chara 
teristic window of the XVIIIth century, 


but people were still not satisfied ; ~ 

wanted more light, improved g/ass, 8 

larger panes. In the first quarte: y os 
0 


century we found the first mention O° 
reintroduction of the muff process ‘7 an 
proved form. It was made on the (ontinet! 
again, and introduced into this country #bout 
the year 1826, by Mr. Hetley, of Sob yr 
whose firm stili exists ther, and shorty 
afterwards its manufacture was taken “ 
by Chance, of Birmingham. The ms 
method gave greatly enlarged sheets at 1 
cost, and it rapidly superseded crown glas* 
so that at the present time crown ¢'45 eit 
practically obsolete as a building materi 
although it is still manufactured ov 3 5” 
scale. Somewhat earlier than the reintrodu 
tion of the muff process, another method 9 
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rid of the liruitations of crown glass 


gettin and that was 


was thought of, the 
Romans of pourmg 
used by 9 d rolling it out In @ sheet, 
upon a slab an “iia tials 
his latest process a5, In its essen’ , 
pent as the earliest. The Roman cast glass 
gas reintroduced 1,000 years after as plate 
\ d not only was it the same process 
glass, © ne glassmakers, with all the 
in the rough, but the giass 7 L 
dvantages of modern sclence and chemistry, 
had reverted to the same composition as 
arrived at by the empirical methods of the 
Romans. The glass, when rolled out on 
slab, was not transparent enow for window 
nase of we: — Me — 
rd skylighting. 
oe was used to a great extent, 
and various descriptions and qualities were 
nade. The bed of the table on which the 
glass was rolled could have a pattern put upon 
i. For reasons of economy it was customary to 
engrave the design upon the roller, and in this 
way various descriptions of rolled plate glass 
were obtained. A further development was 
double-rolled or figured-rolled glass, the glass 
being between two sets of rollers to 
form the sheet. Perhaps the most wonderful 
achievement in modern glass-making was 
wire-wove or armoured glass, which kept 
together in the case of fracture or fire. 
Rolled glass as it came from the machine 
was not much used for window glass. It was 
impossible by the process to make the glass 
quite transparent, owing to the fact that the 
glass which came into contact with the rollers 
got chilled, giving the glass an irregularity 
of surface, but it was possible to convert 
that into a perfectly transparent sheet of 
glass by grinding away the rough surfaces, 
and when this was done there was produced 
what was known as polished plate, the sheets 
as they came from the roller being subjected 
to a very elaborate and costly process of 
grinding. The glass was first ground by sand, 
then by fine emery-powder, and then polished 
by felt rubbers, and thus we got the brilliant 
polish we saw in polished plate. 





Fig. 2. Tudor House at Exeter, with 
Original windows replace J by Crown 
Glass of XVIIIth Century. 
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Fig. 3. Fragments of Medizval Stained 
Glass, showing design of leading. 


obtained in various thicknesses, from { in. to 
1 in., though the ordinary plate was about 
; in. As the natural surface of the material 
was removed polished plate glass was com 
paratively easily damaged; if the polished 
plate could be got as the glass came from 
the rollers it would be a wonderful material. 
The surface of the polished plate was not 
so hard as the natural surface of blown glass, 
and was easily scratched. There were three 
grades of the polished plate, and the price 
varied considerably. It was more difficult to 
make a large sheet than a small one, and more 
difficult to get it perfect. The ordinary 
price was from something over Ils. a 
toot in small sizes up to 5s. a foot or more for 
large sizes. It was possible to obtain these 
polished sheets as large as about 25 ft. by 
15 ft., and that was a marvellous accom- 
plishment. As to ordinary sheet glass, all 
sorts of elaborate contrivances had been 
produced for getting rid of the “‘ reaminess ”’ 
which was so beautiful in the medieval glass, 
in order to get it perfectly plain, but the best 
sheet glass ever made never entirely got rid 
of defects, and it had to be sorted out in 
grades It was only the third and fourth 
grades that were generally used for glazing, 
but some builders used the second. --The best 
quality was mainly used for picture-framing. 
The best sheet was sometimes ground and 
polished in the same manner as plate, and 
was then known.as “ Patent Plate.” As to 
size, he had seen sheets 90 in. by 30 in., but 
about 3 ft. 6in. square was the average limit, 
and sheets approximating to that were used 
in modern houses. The cost varied greatly, 
according to quality. Crown glass could be 
obtained, if wanted, in sizes up to 16 in. 
by 12 in., at a price about equal to the best 
sheet. The great value of crown glass was 
its wonderful texture, the old crown glass 
giving wonderful effects, due to its concave 
or convex surface. It was far more brilliant. 
lc was no use suggesting it for modern houses, 
but where old ones were repaired it might be 
used with advantage, especially houses in 
Many 
houses could seen with some of the 
windows glazed with the original crown, and 
others in which this had been replaced by 
large panes of sheet or plate, and the differ- 
ence was most striking. A difficulty architects 
had to contend with was to carry off the effect 
of the great voids caused by the use of plate 
glass, and they did it, as a rule, in a highly 
satisfactory manner, but there was a great 
need to break up surfaces of windows, so as 
not to spoil the proportions of the eleva- 
tion of a building- There was a strong 
tendency at the present time to return to 
the old quarries, and have windows with 
lead lights, but there were many diffi- 
culties in the use of lead lights in 
modern work. ‘They had a tendency to sag, 
but that was overcome by the use of steel- 
core lead. Then there was the tendency to 
draughts and the difficulty of keeping the 
windows clean. He suggested the sort of 
window we found in the XVIIIth century, 
of sizes 16 in. by 12 in. They broke up the 





* Court. 








Fig. 4. Typical XVIlIth Century 
House with original Crown Glass. 


surfaces sufficiently, and they were practic- 
able and could be éasily cleaned. 
A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to 


the lecturer. 


ST. PAUL’S AND THE BRIDGES. 


On Thursday evening last week a lecture 
on “St. Paul's and the Bridges’’ was given 
in the Hall of the Carpenters’ Company, 
London-wali, by Professor Beresford Pite, 
F.R.I.B.A. The Ven. William M. Sinclair, 
D.D., Archdeacon of London, presided. 

The lecturer said that the architectural 
assets of London were neither few nor mean, 
and he considered a number were of supreme 
greatness. We have in ..idst as fine 
examples of architectural achievement, of 
magnificent and picturesqne extent, as was 
possessed by any other capital of the world, 
Rome not even excepted. We must take heart 
of our standing in the world. Among the 
medieval buildings we might give our attention 
to Westminster Abbey, and afterwards take 
Westminster Hall; then the Tower, the 
grandest and most useful medieval castle of 
these islands, commanding the population as 
well as the port; then the Temple Church and 
St. Mary Overie at Southwark ; St. Bartholo- 
mew, Smithfield; St. John’s Gateway; Lam- 
beth and Fulham Palaces; the Charterhouse ; 
and Staple Inn, Holborn. Then the Renais- 
sance, from its own fine collection, would give 
us many fine examples, including Wren’s un- 
rivalled churches, with Hampton Court, 
Holland House, the Middle Temple, the 
Banqueting House, Whitehall; York Water 
Gate, Greenwich Hospital, Kensington 
Palace, and Somerset’ House, and we might 
ask what city claimed pre-eminence in 
Renaissance. For outstanding works of the 
Victorian era we can point to the Palace of 
Westminster, a vision of picturesque dignity 
unrivalled in Europe; the St. Pancras Hote! 
and Station, the Courts of’ Justice, the British 
Museum, University College, the old General 
Post Office, the National Gallery, the Sui 
Fire Office in the City, the Reform Club, 
Dorchester aad Bridgewater Houses, and other 
buildings; while notable modern buildings 
included the Natural History Musetim, West 
minster Cathedral, the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, Scotland Yard. and Whitehall! 
The redemption of the northern tidal 
shore by the Embankment wall, with the 
resulting spaciousness between the buildings 
and the river, had in our own day added to 
the natural artistic wealth of London. 

There were important advantages to be 
derived from_a_ reasonable architectural 
appreciation of our city, and a review of 
architecture would enable the citizens to 
appraise its value. It would be well to pick 
out a few items of great merit and ask what 
was their proportion to the whole. There 
was — that was es and degrading, 
but one dominating item of great importance 
might reduce to scale and breadth a mass of 
uninteresting a At Athens there was 
the Acropolis dominating Athens—a: space 
covering a distance equal to that between 

he 
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Hampstead and Sydenham, and what the 
Acropolis with its temple was to Athens, St. 
Paul's, situated on the top of Ludgate-hill, 
was to London. It might seem courageous 
to aflirm that St. Paul’s did still dominate 
London, but no one had ever conceived that 
the mammoth Crystal Palace or the huge 
and wonderful shell of St. Pancras Station 
had displaced the centre of the Metropolis 
or supplanted the majesty of the amazing and 
simple dome, which was worn, crown-like, 
upon the forehead of Ludgate-hill. Turner 
might be said to have uttered a great truth 
when he said, “St. Paul’s is London.’’ The 
view from Fleet-street, looking up Ludgate- 
hill, was a complex and wonderful combina- 
tion of practical building with poetic feeling. 

The lecturer then showed on the screen 
views of St. Peter’s at Rome, where he said 
there had been an enormous effort made to 
accommodate the landscape to the cathedral ; 
of the Pantheon in Paris, and other buildings, 
in order to indicate the importance of direct 
central approach to a domed building; and 
with other slides he illustrated the architec- 
tural advantages of a river site for large 
buildings, especially where there is a natural 
sweep to the river, which imparts to stern 
masonry that tenderness which comes from a 
curved plan. He said, in regard to the view 
of a bridge across the Tiber by Piranesi, that 
a bridge of that character, with its magnifi- 
cent arches, would be a worthy memorial to 
a great Sovereign, and worthy of a great 
empire and a great country (see inset illustra- 
tion). 

Proceeding, Professor Pite said the review 
of the relation of St. Paul’s to London and 
the relation of the river to architecture should 
teach us to consider the relation of the 
Thamer to London. Lordon had at least 
twenty-one bridges, and all had been erected 
within the compass of a century, and the rail- 
way bridges in the latter half of the century. 
In a general preliminary review it might be 
considered that masonry bridges count as 
architecture, owing to the material employed. 
The final quarter of the XVIIIth century 
lad produced Somerset House, which might 
be regarded as the finale of the Renaissance 
period, and between the completion of 
Somerset House and the building of the 
Houses of Parliament there had been no work 
of great merit, although two colossal build- 
ings were erected during that period. During 
this period, heweeee, Thess had been erected 
Waterloo Bridge, conipleted in 1817, and 
London Bridge. finished in 1831, and they 
might pass in review the bridges of the world 
without finding a pair of successful rivals to 
those works of the XIXth century, an epoch 
to which due recognition had not been given. 
The impression of continuous stability was the 
essence of the design of London Bridge. 
Professor Pite then exhibited views of the 
bridges across the Thames, from the Tower to 
Putney, and described the distinguishing 
features of each. Of Southwark Bridge, he 
said it was another example of Rennie’s re- 
straint, and it would be a great misfortune 
if the exigencies of traffic caused any altera- 
tion which would’ spoil its beauty. Charing- 


St. Paul’s from the Surrey Shore. 


cross Bridge diminished the view of West- 
minster and Scotland Yard, and on esthetic 
grounds alone that railway ought to be re- 
moved to the southern side. ndon would 
then marvel at the view from Adelphi 
Gardens westward, and when that was accom- 
lished and the twin brother of Waterloo 
bridge replaced the railway bridge the view 
to the east and to the west would be an added 
joy of no inconsiderable value to the world. 
Lambeth Bridge was soon to be removed, and 
a good masonry bridge was needed there. 
Vauxhall Bridge was fresh and refreshing, 
and a great move in the right direction. It 
was too near us to be rightly appraised. 
Putney Bridge was built by the author of 
Hammersmith and Battersea bridges, and was 
immeasurably beyond either of them in design, 
and an important point was that it was the 
only masonry bridge of the three. 

The conclusion might appear reasonable 
that the succession of iron to the inheritance 
of stone has inevitably severed traditional 
descent in design, and thus London Bridge 
is as necessarily the last word in masonry as 
Vauxhall is the latest in steel. The long 
succession of London iron and steel bridges, 
broken only by the granite bridge at Putney, 
points in this direction. Is bridge building 
still in the sphere of architectural practice ’ 
The appeal of architecture is universal, if 
only because of its development wherever 
civilisation is on the forward march. The 
tradition broken in England has been essen- 
tially maintained on the Continent. There 
are many modern masonry bridges in Europe 
which, though lacking the grandeur of scale 
possessed by London or Waterloo Bridge, be- 
cause lacking such a river, are subtly instinct 
with modern expression and movement of 
design. Among the bridges of Paris will be 
found refreshing suggestions of complete 
accord with the development of current archi- 
tecture, in most cases calling significantly 
upon sculpture, in method entirely of the 
present age, for sweet and gracious emphasis 
of idea. German bridge construction, too, 
with its more practical expressiveness, is 
strong. 

Three propositions for new bridges had of 
recent years been made, each apart from the 
other. The first was in connexion with the 
planning of Aldwych, thirteen years ago. 
The second came from Sir John Taylor, who 
spoke of the need of a bridge from somewhere 
in the line of St. Martin’s Church or King 
William-street to Waterloo Station. The 
third is the much-discussed project for the 
St. Paul’s Bridge. 

Describing a view of St. Paul’s taken from 
the river, Professor Pite said he would like 
dimly to suggest how fine it would be if it 
were — to take a photo of London or 
Waterloo Bridge and place it on the photo. 
But the point was where to place it. ere 
was only one site upon which the architecture 
of the noble causeway could be planned, and 
that was upon the centre of the axis of the 
cathedral. London would then be in a posi- 
tion to offer a view unequalled by the atrium 
of St. Peter’s at Rome, and passing the 
fondest dream of Wren’s imagination. It 









would lead up to and complete the scene of 
their great national temple. The opportunity 
had now come to throw across the river 4 
causeway in a position which would dignify 
the City, glorify the memories of St. Paul's, 
and crown London with a great architectural 
achievement worthy of the Metropolis. 

There was —_ warning, as well as en 
couragement, in the review of the bridges, and 
the position was this :—We had an heritage 
of extraordinary and wonderful architectural 
wealth; we had a river of extraordinarily 
beautiful proportions in magnificent width, in 
grandly curving plan; we had a cathedral on 
a hill in the very arc of the river; we wanted 
a bridge. ‘‘ May our visions and ideals tum 
again towards the glories of London Bridge 
and Waterloo Bridge, and place such a grand 
causeway opposite to, and leading up to, a 
complete scene at St. Paul’s Cathedral.” 

A very hearty vote of thanks was accorded 
Professor Pite on the motion of the Chairman 

[Professor Pite’s Design for an Approach 
from St. Paul’s Bridge, on the axis of the 
Cathedral dome and transepts, was published 
in the Builder, September 24, 1910.) 
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Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Scciety: 
FRENCH RENAISSANCE CHURCH ARCHITECTURE. 


At a general meeting of this Society held 
on Thursday, the 9th inst., when Mr. 
Sydney D. Kitson, F.R.1.B.A. (President), 
occupied the chair, Mr. W. H. Ward, 
A.R.1L.B.A., read a r on “The. Renais- 
sance Church Architecture of the XVIth 
Century in France.” It was a commonplace, 
he said, that the history of architecture was 
in most countries and ages the history of 
religious architecture. In the Middle Ages, 
if church architecture were eliminated, 
nothing coherent, or, indeed, very important, 
wuld be left. But at the time of the Renais- 
sance, Western Europe had largely outgrow? 
the tutelage of the Church, the idea of 
nationality was developing, and in England, 
Spain, and France, the focus of national life 
was becoming a strong centralised monarchy. 
The architectural expression of this state of 
affairs was to be found, therefore, i» secular 
building, and more i ly in the dwel- 
lings of the Sovereign and his Court. The 
pon, «Fate of France in the XVIth century 


was essentially an architecture of c!iteaux, | 


of the pleasure-houses of a still half-feudal 
aristocracy. ‘Thus it was much more difficult 
to present a picture of church sechitecto 
of this period than of contemporary secult: 
architecture, and excepting a short list © 
approximately com buildings, history 
of the style must be compiled chietly ! “~ 
additions and embellishments to Gothic 
churches—here a chapel, there a watt 
elsewhere a vault or a portal, a tom), | 
screen, or a reredos. St. Eustache, Pant 
begun in 1532, was the and completes 
Renaissance church of the century 10 ee 
and although practically identical in plan ™! 


’ 
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‘otre Dame, it was designed as 8 igs 
wm the first as 2 Renaissance Be 
roe features being clothed with 
- from Italian sources. The lecturer 
cecal analysed and compared the various 
. - this church with contemporary 
xamples elsewhere, and by means of a series 
of some sixty slides traced the ual spread 
ol Renaissance ideas—first in ( and 
tap in the general design—over the 
ee ical architecture Bo France. oo: 
e, and on the motion , 
At the close, @ : 


Mr. 

W. H. Thorp, F.R.LB.A., y 
ote of thanks was 
J. H. Farrar, a hearty vi 3 ee oe 


socorded Mr. Ward for his 
wtich will be held on Thursday, 


the rd inst., is set apart for a Students’ 


evening. 
The Nottingham Architectural Society. 

A’ meeting of this Society was held on 
Tuesday, February 28, at 64, St. James’-street, 
at which there was a record attendance. In 
order to give members an opportunity of 
<ocial intercourse Mr. A. N. Bromley, a Past- 
President, invited the members to tea; and a 
large number accepted his hospitality. A 
general meeting afterwards took place under 
the chairmanshio of the President, Mr. Robert 
Evans, jun., and Messrs. W. Bond, Grantham ; 
L. L. Bright, E. H. Child, F. W. Gregory, 
Nottingham; F. E. Littler, Lowdham; and 
W. H. Taylor, Nuttall ; were elected members, 
and Messrs. H. E. Crossland, Sutton-in-Ash- 
feld, and E. A. Smith, Nottingham, were 
clocted as associates. Other business having 
been disposed of, Mr. A. N. Bromley read the 
following paper :-— 

WATER-COLOUB AS AN AID TO ARCHITECTURE. 

“It may be said that an architect has so 
much to study that it is not possible for him 
to become proficient in water-colour drawin 
as well as in the other duties which he is cal 
upon to perform, and that it is impossible for 
him to find time for everything. 

It is somewhat difficult to reply to this 
statement when such subjects as construction, 
various styles of architecture, the study of 
planning of various descriptions, and a certain 
amount of engineering, surveying and building 
law are essential. My suggestion is, therefore, 
that water-colours should be taken up as a 
pleasure, and if this is done it will be found 
that not only will it become an enjoyable 
recreation, but it will add considerably to an 
architect's resources. 

Now I should like to point out that half the 
difficulty of water-colour is surmounted by good 
drawing, and this should be already accom- 
plished by the architectural student. Good 
drawing is a serious difficulty which the ordinary 
student has to face, but this being already 
mastered by the qualiied architectural student, 
the colour portion should soon become, without 
serious difficulty, both a pleasure and useful 
accomplishment. 

Now most artists will tell you that 
drawing, down to the very smallest detail, is 
essential to produce a good picture, and I can 
speak from experience ‘that this is so, and that 
half the failures I have made, where muddy, 
unsatisfactory effects have been produced have 
been the outcome of careless drawing, ond from 
aoe « the meaning of the construc- 
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really successful. Even then only half-tones 
ate more usually attempted. The reason of 
this difficulty, I think, is the fact that little 
variety in colour can be obtained, and the 
surroundings are often restricted and wanting 
in colour. This does not apply +o country 
congenial and itab. = wa 

are more suita as water- 
colour subjects. 

I am afraid our lady clients do not attach 
much importance to architects as colourists, 
and seldom consult them, and when it comes 
to the_selection of delicate-colours they con 
sider that they only should be consulted. Now 
I must admit that some ladies are exceedingly 


clever with colour, and often produce very 


pleasing effects in drawing-rooms, ete. They 
are constantly matching colours and studying 
effects in dress and in the house, and they are— 
quite at home in making delicate combinations 
of colour; but when it comes to the general 
decoration of the building the architect ought 
to be the director of the general scheme of 
colour in relation to his materials, and if he 
is thoroughly conversant with colour com- 
binations he is more likely to be consulted with 
deference;and better results will undoubtedly 
be obtained. Now my contention is that a 
study of water-colours will prove an undoubted 
help in assisting the architect, not only in the 
completion of the interior of his buildings, but 
also in the selection of his materials for his 
external work. 

There is every prospect that this question of 
colour will, in the near future, be a matter for 
much greater consideration than at the present 
time. The buildings in our towns at present 
are so dis‘igured by the accumulation of soot 
and dirt that an architect is to be excused if 
he gives less consideration to colour than he 
otherwise would ; but the day is not far distant, 
in my Opinion, when, with the rapid strides 
now being made with electricity, all this will 
be done away with, and the next generation 
will, I trast, look upon a new world when soot 
and dirt will have become a thing of the past, 
and architecture, where colour is a feature, 
will have an opportunity of being better appre- 
ciated. It is therefore more than ever neces- 
sary for the young student to study colour. 

Apart from the business side of the subject, 
the-extra enjoyment one derives from the 
study is undoubtedly great. The ever-changing 
beauties of nature can be almost doubly avpre- 
ciated, and colour and contrast will be noticed, 
which have been passed over by a student, 
who has not hitherto taken up this engrossing 
subject. 

I will now give you a few suggestions as to 
the best way of making a start :—- 

Materials.—Good materials are not expensive, 
and the difference between good and bad vaver 
may influence the student considerably. If the 
student makes a failure of a certain portion of 
the picture he may, with the aid of good thick 
paper retrieve the whole situation. In the 
first place he should put the drawing away for 
a few days, and he may come bac to it with 
quite an inspiration for improvement. He may 
try first repeated washings, blotted of eah 
time with clean blotting-paver, and if this frils 
to remedy the defect, I should strongly advise 
the whole unsatisfactory portion of the work 
being scratched out when dry with a sharp 
knife. : : 

Colours.—I suggest the following moist 
colours :—Cobalt, indigo, Antwerp blue, yellow 
ochre, cadmium, aureolin, rose and brown 
madder, raw and burnt sienna, light red, sepia, 
Van-Dyke brown, and Paynes’ gray. Brushes 
of the best : not too small. 

My strong advice is, therefore, start with the 
best. material, draw the outline carefully and 
thorou , and never give in. 

Pentre The agian should be carefully 
cautioned against getting into a way of working 
in a smooth tea-tray style. This is often the 
outcome of working one colour over the other 
with too dry a Wreh and all texture is 


lost. It also emanates from want of con- 
fidence, and sometimes insufficient drawing. 
I should, therefore, strongly recommends 
full brash of ‘colour being used; large full 
decided washes are the best, which take « 
long time to dry. Softening should be avoided, 
and the sharp of the colour should be left 
where possible. a tint must .— 
greatest care 

rte leet Ao tint upon the first with 
the utmost delicacy, or the undertone will be 

bbed up and a muddy unsatisfactory effect 
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Variety.—The beginner's picture will be 
almost certain to lack variety, and he will be 
conscious himself of something dull and insipid. 

Artists’ Privilezes.—We now come to a very 
vexed question, namely, as to how much an 
artist should paint exactly what he sees. A 
picture is a somewhat ideal ing of one’s 
impressions, but there is a great of 
carrying this too far, and if this is done the 
artist will justly be accused of trickiness. On 
the other hand, if he paints just what he sees, 
from fo und to sky, he may just miss 
making a tiful picture.” 

To illustrate his remarks, Mr. Bromley 
exhibited on the walls a number of his own 
water-colours, the variety and delicacy of 
which were much admired, and he also handed 
round for inspection water-colours by various 
artists. 

In the discussicn which followed, Mr. Wallis, 
the curator of the Castle Art Museum, strongly 
condemned the impressionist style of painting 
as being a bad training for any art student. 

Various questions having been answered, Mr. 
Sutton said they were greatly indebted to Mr. 
Bromley for his extremely practical and in- 
teresting paper. They also greatly appreciated 
his kindness in asking them to tea, and he 
offered Mr. Bromley their very best thanks. 

The President, in submitting this to the 
meeting, remarked that the Nottingham 
Society had advanced rapidly during the past 
few years; and he was sure they were all im- 
pressed with the excellence of the paper read 
that evening. 


Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland : 
ANNUAL DINNER. 


The annual dinner in connexion with the 
Royal Institute of the Architects of Ireland 
was held in the Shelbourne Hotel on the 25th 
ult., Mr. Albert E. Murray, R.H-A., President, 
presiding. There was a large company, the 
principal guest being the Lord Lieutenant. 

After dinner the Chairman proposed the 
toast of “ The King,” which was duly honoured. 
The Chairman then submitted the toast “ The 
Lord Lieutenant aad Prosperity to Ireland.” 

The Lord Lieutenant, in reply, said the 
calling of an architect was a peculiarly com- 
prehensive one. Thus, for instance, the true 
architect was essentially an artist, and his art 
was eminently such as to benefit humanity. 
Who could estimate the aggregate amount of 
i1s%iring and_soothing influence to mankind 
derived through many centuries from the 
existence of cathedrals, not only as the habita- 
tions of religious ordinances, but from the 
sight which these noble structures present, free 
and open to the view of all? And yet if, as 
regards many of the finest cathedrals, the 
question was put, “‘ Who was the architect?” 
the answer must be “ No man knoweth”; and, 
indeed, it was one of the distinctive features 
of many of the greatest architectural creations 
of the past that the names of those who 
designed, and thus, in a sense, contributed these 
gifts to their fellow-creatures, had vanished 
from the knowledge of mankind. It was 
different in the ease of the achievement of 
painting or music, and it would be interesting 
to discuss that fact and the reasons for it. The 
art element in the profession of the architect 
was, of course, recognised in the fact that 
members of it were included in the notable 
names of the Royal Academy ; but, though the 
profession had its artistic and its poetical side, 
it was also, of course, eminently practical. ‘The 
architect, indeed, must be to a considerable 
extent a civil engineer. But i their 
profession was essentially one which involved 
a wide experience of human nature. He had 
had the opportunity of being brought into 
contact with not a few of the best-known 
members of the profession, partly owing to the 
fact that he had been the means of bailing i 
two houses from bedrock—one in London 
another in Scotland—and also remodelling and 


pencil in hand, and giving as much to 
the detail of the work a if be ha been egg 
on a cathedral or a palace. one 

of the human element in the one Was 
led particu to think how much the 
comfort and welfare of human kp ie nog 
upon the work which the architect oan 
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and which he can carry out to any extent, if 
only the opportunity and the means were 
available. cas came the crux. A few days 
ago he contemplated a melancholy sight. 
Standing on what would be the attractive roof- 
garden of the new dispensary in Charles-street, 
which will be erected in accordance with the 
designs and supervision of Mr. Ashworth, he 
espied a mass of disused ruined houses, standing 
there in the heart of the city, a dismal, depress- 
ing spectacle. Why depressing? Because if 
the means were provided that ground could be 
cleared for the erection of healthy dwellings. 
roviding something worthy of the name of 
ai for human beings. Such a thing had 
been done before their eyes in the case of the 
munificent action of Lord Iveagh in another 
; of the city. Of course, an alternative 
method would be the erection of buildings 
outside the city, with the advantage of fresher 
air and open space, while the excellent tramway 
and other facilities would enable the occupants 
to travel to and from their work. But mean- 
while the evil of overcrowding exists in our 
midst to a terrible extent. Perhaps it might 
be asked, Could the municipality do more to 
grapple with this problem? Well, it was only 
fair to ask another question, and that was, In 
what other city had the Corporation to deal 
with this problem in such formidable dimen- 
sions as in Dublin? One reason why the 
overcrowding was so great in Dublin was, 
apparently, that at a former period the hos- 
pitals of the country were almost entirely in 
the city, and that brought in many of the poor 
from the country districts. The last census— 
namely, that of 1901—showed that one-fourth 
of the entire population of Dublin lived in 
one-room tenements, and, moreover, the returns 
would also show that more than 8 per cent. 
of every one hundred tenements of all kinds 
were one-room tenements, having five or more 
occupants in each. This proportion showed 
twice as many such tenements as in Glasgow, 
compared with the population of that city, 
also neatly four times as many as in Edinburgh, 
and thirty-two times as many as in Liverpool. 
The excess of such tenements as compared with 
Belfast was even greater, and still more so in 
Manchester, where such one-room tenements 
were only a small fraction of the whole ; and, 
again, if one took the number of people out of 
every 10,000 who lived in one-room tenements 
(with five or more occupants), we found that 
in Dublin the number was 1,061 out of every 
10,000 of the population ; in Glasgow 524 out 
of every 10,000 inhabitants ; Edinburgh, 233 ; 
London, 70; Liverpool, 24; Belfast, 10; 
Manchester, 5. These figures were taken from 
the census of ten years ago, and it was to be 
hoped that a definite improvement would be 
shown. 

Sir Charles Cameron (honorary member) 
proposed the toast of ‘*‘ The Guests.” 

The Right Hon. General Neville Lyttelton, 
K.C.B., the Hon. Mr. Justice Barton, and the 
Hon. the Recorder of Dublin responded. 

The Lord Lieutenant then proposed the 
health of the President of the Institute. 

The President, in responding, said he had 
been connected with the Institute for a great 
many years, and was glad to know that it was 
increasing in numbers and in power to do 
good, not only to themselves, but to the public 
at large. They.did not admit within its portals 
anyone who was not fully qualified to follow 
the profession of architect, although the law 
did not give them power to prevent others 
from practising. The size of the brass plate, 
he remarked, did not always indicate the 
quality of the architect inside the house. A 
move in the right direction had taken place 
in obtaining a Chair in the National University, 
and although it had not yet been filled, they 
hoped it soon would be, and that lectures 
would be given. The University would then 
give them a diploma, which he hoped would 
be satisfactory to the profession. 

Other toasts followed. 


Manchester Society of Architects : 
THE ARCHITECT'S USE OF A LIBRARY. 


At the meeting held on the 8th inst. Mr. 
J. H. Sellers read a paper on “The Architect's 
Uise.of a Library.’’ There are some people, 
Mr. Sellers said, to whom a library is dull 
and uninspiring. To architects it could be a 
great inspiration and help. There is no better 
relaxation than to turn from the drawing- 
board to one’s books—‘ books,’’ as Gissing 
said, “gentle and quieting books; noble and 
inspiring bocks that will merit to be pored 
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over not once, but many a time.” They 
would point out the true if narrow path. 

It is doubtful if the old architects under- 
stood the history of the art as we understand 
it to-day. If Wren could have studied the 
folios mf Greek work we might have seen 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook, with the mouldings 
as refined and the ornament as delicate as 
Greek work. Knowledge of history impresses 
upon us the fact that great styles are based 
on reason and logical construction, that build- 
ings must fulfil their purpose. To know the 
history of architecture well, we must know 
the history of the people, their religion, their 
commerce; we must tracé out the inter- 
mingling of tribes and nations. Wide readi 
would bring us to this knowledge, and woul 
aid us in the formation of an artistic charac- 
ter and a power of esthetic reasoning. 
Architects should strive after culture in its 
true sense, nut artificial or superficial accom- 
plishment, but the natural and inevitable pro- 
cess by which a man comes into ion 
of his own nature and into a real and fruitful 
relation with the world about him; not the 
possession of information, but the absorption 
of knowledge, such as would enable them to 
reject the untruthful and to pass by the 
trimmings of styles that are dead. Too many 
books are written on taste, “ What is Art?” 
and se forth. They were unprofitable and 
wearisome, and often the work of amateurs 
who do not practice and are unable to put 
themselves into the ition of the worker, 
and who read into buildings, motives and 
causes which seldom had any existence. 

Students should read great books, the Bible, 
the works of Shakespeare, Milton, Walter 
Pater, Ruskin, and Dante. They would lift 
us above thoughtlessness in our work till we 
should ‘‘see visions of colour and light, of 
green fields and broad rivers, of palaces laid 
with fair colours, and gardens where a place 
is found for rosemary and rue.” 


—_ 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 


A MEETING of the Liverpool Architectural 
Society was held on the Cth inst, when Mr. 
Ernest Newton, A.R.A., read a paper on 
“Domestic Architecture.’’ In the course of 
his remarks he said :— 

‘It is a widely accepted belief that “ once 
upon a time”’ houses were built as easily as a 
baker makes a loaf of bread. I cannot pre- 
tend to speak with authority on this much 
discussed point, but, anyhow, we have plenty 
of evidence that centuries ago buildings were 
conceived and composed, not only to fulfil 
certain practical requirements, but with the 
deliberate intention of creating something 
beautiful. They were planned and propor- 
tioned with great elaboration, and are known 
as the works of particular architects. 

In our own country the actual designs of 
Thorpe can be seen and studied, and the im- 
pression conveyed by these drawings is that the 
art of house building was pactised in his time 
very much in the same way as it is now; and 
so it is with the works of Inigo Jones, Wren, 
Vanbrugh, Chambers, the brothers Adam, 
and many others whose names are familiar to 
us. All these architects carefully designed 
their buildings on paper, and got them built 
much as we'do to-day. The great difference 
between their methods and ours was that 
there was only one style current in each 
period. The builder, too, was still a builder, 
with masons and carpenters who were masters 
of their crafts, and capable of taking the im- 
press of new ideas and of contributing some- 
thing to the general effect of the building. 
The contractor, who is now a mere employer 
of labour, is comparatively a modern develop- 
ment. The carpenter, mason, and joiner 
are still highly-skilled men, but their skill 
has become more -mechanical. So many 
methods and styles are in vogue at the pre- 
sent day, and.the architect is so anxious to 
impress his own individuality on the building, 
that the skilled craftsman has become a skilled 
mechanic, and.all that is expected. of him is 
that he shall faithfully and laboriously 
exercise his calling under strict direction. 
However, we have to work under modern 





‘conditions, and I don’t think it is much good 


to worry ourselves about the way in which 
building used to be done, or to consider how 
much we owe to the architect and how much 
to the crafteman. Our problem is definitely 
one of selection and design. Traditional 
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styles and methods of house building haye 
gone. Instead of one fashion in building ther 
are a dozen, and every architect nowadays i, 
more Or less a law to » and sets about 
his business in his own way with the definite 
intention of producing something personal. 

The last thirty or forty years have seen ap 

y activity in domestic archite. 
ture, more especially in England. [f one 
turns over the pages of the building papers 
for the last thirty years one is struck by the 
great dev t of this branch of architec. 
ture. It is im ble, at present, to reduce 
this manifestation to any sort of order or to 
be sure where it is leading us. Personal 
predilection is our only guide. One man js 
attracted by the stately-ordered architecture 
of the XVIIth and XVIIIth centuries, others 
seek their inspiration from earlier times, 
some go for form, others for colour and tex. 
ture, and the skilful or playful manipulation 
of materials. Again, we have men whose 
dogma is “straightforward, common-sense 
building,”’ and others who throw off the 
shackles both of old work and common sense, 
and deliberately use forms of no known, or 
even guessed at, parentage. 

He would be a rash man who would pass 
judgment on any of these schools. It is al} 
very bewildering, but there is one clear 
thread in this confused tangle—we are all 
very much in earnest; everyone is making 
his contribution in his own way, and so long 
as our work is really our best, and done with 
real conviction, we can leave the future to 
straighten out the tangle. 

Personally, I think we must accept ou 
times and conditions as we find them. To be 
always looking back and longing for conditions 
_: have apparently gone for ever is rather 


I know there are many men, whose views 
are entitled to the greatest respect, not only 
because they are conspicuously able men, but 
because the history of building may often 
be quoted in support of their views, who urge 
that the proper training-ground for an archi 
tect is the builder’s yard. Now I believe it 
is quite possible that a man who is already a 
highly-trained architect, in the modern sense, 
may derive much advantage from the prac: 
tical work of building, but I cannot, I con- 
fess, see how a raw student is to be converted 
into a complete architect by this process, 
because, as we all know, the glamour of the 
builder’s art is gone; the student would 
learn Eittle or nothing that was traditional 
either in character or method, and it is 
difficult to see how the making of ordinary 
doors and staircases and the chipping of 
stone would teach him anything of the art 
of intricate planning or the deft arrangement 
and composition of a complete building. 

There is much to be said for the French 

system of training students as both archi. 
tects and engineers. That is not quite a true 
definition of their training, which is really 
in traditional methods of monumental design, 
and in the principles of scientific construc: 
tion. 
It has been remarked more than once that 
this system of training may be good for the 
production of monumental architecture, but 
that the French people cannot build country 
houses. I don’t believe that their traiming 
has-anything to with it. The French could 
do anything they hked, but the set in France 
is more towards town architecture, and their 
domestic work in towns is enough 
that their training is as efficient for domestic 
as for monumental work. Country life does: 
not attract them probably in the same way 4 
it attracts us. e must remember that for 
centuries it has been safe to live in the 
country in England. We have not been 
vaded and burnt and devastated, but have 
been able to enjoy our life free from a’! these 
horrors. We can see, in America, that the 
Beaux-Arts training is no sort of bar to the 
production of country houses. Many 0! these 
modern American buildings are most ‘crest: 
ing, and their designers have in most cases 
been trained either wholly or partly in Par's, 
or, at any rate, in French m Se 

The common-sense, straightforward ous 
idea is attractive; but here, age”. ' 


‘is only the man who is trained to observe: 
_ select, and reject 


who has any chance of 
success in this direction; as a matter of fact, 


‘we most of us either actually do or think we 


design our houses more or less on common 
sense lines. I admit large reservations, 
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I believe the mental process is somewhat as 
flows sider the aspect and the position 
: der the aspect an posi 
Fie i FOOS in relation to that. aspect ; 
¢ yee contour of the land and what sort of 
then 1 sit. most comfortably on it; we 
informe ocal materials and 


‘formation as to I 
rg if the site is ray Cee 
form very decided opinions " . ee 
and roofs, and 80 gradually the pe : .. 
itself. This is all common sense an — ° 
forward so far, but I think we we ve . 
little when we come to the windows, he 2 a ; 
» little vaguely about | texture, | Pe,” 
light and sha e,” “stiffening of | . a 
“sense of protection in the room, and 80 on 
to justify our leaded panes or sash-bars. os 

] can dimly imagine this straightforwa : 
common-sense house. A house that is noise- 
‘ess and dustless, whose windows of un- 
abstracted glass open and shut at @ touch, 
where no floors creak or doors rattle, a house 
that is weatherproof and draughtless, bout 
always well ventilated, cool in summer and 
warm in winter, economical to build and keep 
in repair, and yet quite seem! and pleasant ; 
that is to say, I can imagine the possibility of 
such a house, and I suppose it is the house 
of the future, but we have got to shed a lot 
of preconceived ideas before it takes nat 

Of the “ Art Nouveau” it is difficult to 
speak with much patience. It has not taken 
much hold in England, but has developed very 
rapidly on the Continent. That it has its 
place in the general development of things 
must be conceded, and, in fact, the work of 
some of the ablest of its exponents has a 
certain directness, reticence, and refinement 
which gives it a character of its own that is 
not unattractive; but in the hands of the 
wilder spirits it seems to me — a bizarre 
sort of nightmare, defying every law of con- 
struction and natural form, and even of 
decency. ; 

I hope no one will conclude from the dis- 
jointed remarks that I have made on the 
modern practice of domestic architecture that 
[ think it should be taught to students as a 
“ go-as-you-please-for-the-present ’’ art. On 
the contrary, I am inclined to believe that 
some scheme of training approximating to 
the Beaux-Arts system, modified to suit the 
English character and conditions, is the right 
one, and I believe when, if ever, we can get 
some such system firmly established, that the 
constant influx of highly-trained men into 
the ranks of practising architects will have 
a “ay steadying effect on the whole body of 
architecture. 

Before I finish I should just like to say a 
word for the client. Now I know it is 
thought he has only very limited rights, that 
it is his job to pay and ours to plan. That is 
quite true up to a certain point. But when 
a man builds a house he often has very 
definite ideas, which, with a little trouble on 
our part, can be properly met. I often think 
that the average ordinary type of man who 
wants a plain, simple house, with fairly high, 
well-lighted rooms, carpeted floors, and all 
that goes to the making of a comfortable home 
rom his point of view, is rather hardly used 
when he finds that instead of this he has 
Yo sit in a sort of low farmhouse kitchen. 
watching the smoke from a sulky log creeping 
"P @ cavernous chimney, his hard, un- 
Pons gritting on a rough stone 
“a2. — ee we eo grees 
highest form of domestic ee 
is often quite Breegmnee architecture, but it 
limits, legitima .) wi “ wahin sags 
have no right { foment it mean: 0 Shes we 
Victim. More pans will, — ee 
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Herr von Gurlitt, in a iengthy and interest- 
ing introduction, points out the extraordinary 
interest attaching to the rocky and barren 
shores of the eastern side of the Adriatic. 
The monuments still extant, in spite of 
poverty, and notwithstanding the vicissitudes 
of wars, witness to the vitality and inherent 
love of the arts of the inhobitante. Their 
chequered history shows them governed first 
by the Romans of the Western Empire, then 


from Constantinople, until the arrival of the. 


Hungarians in the XIIth century; the object 
of contention between Hungary and Venice 
until the XVth century, and from then till 
the fall of the Venetian Empire at the end 
of the XVIIIth century entirely under Vene- 
tian rule. The story is one of the romances 
of the world, a romance still incomplete, 
sordid with oppression and poverty and 
ignorance, and yet to those who know the 
country not without hope of a destiny still 
unfulfilled. 

Her von Gurlitt writes as one in love with 
the country, its history, and its people. The 
greater part of the work consists of a survey 
of Diocletian's Palace at Spalato, a memorial 
to the man who played so big a part in the 
country's history. This building is a land 
mark in architectural history—the classic 
purist would label it as the beginning of the 
decline; those who, like the editor of this 
book, dislike the word “decline,” will see in 
its fine masses, in its freedom from the dry 
bones of theory, the beginning of a new 
growth. Practically the whole of the first 
volume is devoted to Spalato. All the plans 





and measured drawings are reproduced from 
Robert Adam's great work of 1764; the value 
of the present survey is in the combination 
of these drawings with remarkably fine photo- 
graphic illustrations reproduced by the collo- 
type process. With the exception of Mr. 
ackson’s well-known work, “‘ Dalmatia, the 
Quarnero and Istria,” the country has been 
entirely neglected by students of architecture 
since Robert Adam discovered the mine of 
wealth which played so great a part in the 
development of his own style. This neglect 
is somewhat surprising; Adams studied the 
Roman woik only; those who love the more 
individual work of later styles will find here 
an immense field for study and illustration. 
As we turn over the pages of these volumes 
surprise after surprise awaits us; the interest 
of much of the work can only be accounted 
for by the roving character of the workmen, 
now in this war, now in that, often under 
Asiatic masters, sometimes under Pagan, at 
others under Christian influences. Egypt. 
Syria, Persia, Constantinople, all contributed 
something to the early art of the country. 
Diocletian fostered all the arts, and later 
centuries have endorsed his foresight and 
wisdom. 

In the development of early Christian art 
the country of Dalmatia plays a big part 
Some of the most interesting illustrations 
given are of the early Christian churches in 
Spalato and Zara of the XIIth and XIIIth 
centuries; the fine craftsmanship in wood and 
stone depicting birds and beasts and fishes 
and “trees of life” and “tendrl’’ work 
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Choir Stalls, Spalate Cathedral. 
(From “ Denkmaler der Kunst in Dalmatien.’’) 
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Doorway to Cathedral, Cattaro. 


(From ‘‘ Denkmeler der Kunst in Dalmatien.’’) 


show unmistakable Eastern influence, yet 
express a vitality of their own. About the 
craftsmen Herr von Gurlitt has.much to tell us 
of interest, and in Renaissance times he shows 
us the famous architects of Italy in touch 
with their fellows across the sea, of visits 
exchanged and reputations gained, entailing 
long journeys to advise and control. Interest- 
ing as the text is, the illustrations are the 
important part of the work, and there is no 
need for the student to know German to 
appreciate these. 


Clarification of Sewage. By Dr. Ina Rupo.r 
SCHMEITZNER. Translated by A. ELLiotr 
KIMBERLY, Consulting Engineer, Columbus, 
Ohio. (New York : The Engineering News 
Publishing Company; and London: 
Constable & Co., Ltd. 6s. net.) 


SewaGk treatment plants are discussed in this 
book only with regard to engineering features 


of construction and of operation, and the 
chemical and bacterial phases of the question 
are but briefly mentioned. The subject 
matter was obtained during an inspection trip 
to some German cities where preparatory de- 
vices constitute the entire treatment of the 
sewage. 

The author has given a useful review 


of the processes and devices used in 
Germany in the preparatory treatment 
of sewage, and his work, which ex- 


tends to some 100 pages, including dia- 
grams, will no doubt be welcomed by 
engineers and others. The translator, who 
appears to have given a faithful rendering 
of the original, explains in his Preface that in 
Germany, presumably because of local con- 
ditions, devices and processes for the 
clarification of sewage have been much more 
highly developed than in this country. 
“Many of the rivers are large and the 
modification of the sewage to a non-putrescible 





Window in Cathedral Porch, Trai. 
(From “‘ Denkmeler der Kunst: in Dalmatien.”’) 


Capitals to Loggia at Trai. 
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state is quite frequently unnec sary, 


, ( 
this account there are many | lants - 
Germany where screening devices 1.4 tanks 
of various kinds constitute the en‘: equip 
meut of a sewage treatment plant 
Memorials of Old Leicestershire. \:dited by 


Atice Drypen. With many illustrations 

Demy 8vo, (London: George Allen 4 

Sons, Rathbone-place, W. 15s. 1 t.) 
Tuts is another of that excellent series of 
the Memorials of the Counties of England 
the general editor of which is the Rev. P. 4 
Dite field, M.A., F.8.A. The editor of the 
volume before us explains that she has sought 
to include in the work a few papers of 
adequate extent rather than try to presen 
shortly many subjects that have been well 
dealt with elsewhere, and a perusal of the 
volume will show that she has acted wisely. 
She herself is responsible for a carefully. 
written article on “ Historic Leicestershire.” 
and another on the “Greys of Groby and 
Bradgate.” Mr. A. R. Horwood has cop. 
tributed three able chapters :—(1) ‘ Prehis. 
toric Leicestershire,” (2) ‘‘ Leicestershire under 
Roman Influence,” and (3) “ Leicestershire in 
Anglo-Saxon Times.” Mr. Harold E. Peake 
has an interesting chapter on “ Prehistoric 
Roads,” while other contributions are by Mr. 
A. Percival Moore, B.C.L., on ‘‘ Leicestershire 
Churches in the Time of Charles I.”; Mr. 
W. Samuel Weatherley, on “Tombs and 
Monuments having Sculptured Etligies up to 
the Close of the XVIIth Century, with a 
Digression upon the Smithland Local Head. 
stones of the X VIIth and X VIIIth Centuries”; 
and Mr. George Manners, on “ Belvoir Castle.” 
A chapter on the ancient houses is of 
interest, though, as the writer, Mr. J. Alfred 
Gotch, F.8.A., says, Leicestershire, for so 
large a county, has singularly few ancient 
houses of first-rate interest; ‘‘nor are there 
many of the old simple manor-houses still 
remaining—-houses such as, in other parts of 
England, have either become farmhouses or 
have been left empty and uncared for. . . 
In Leicestershire the owners of important 
houses seem to have been able to rebuild them 
from time to time, and not to have been 
compelled to leave them to decay or to sink 
into farmhouses. It is therefore not a county 
from which the story of the evolution of the 
English house can be either completely or 
copiously illustrated.”’ 

he volume has been carefully edited and 

arranged, and the various subjects are admir- 
ably dealt with by the various writers, the 
whole forming a useful and __ interesting 
though necessarily somewhat brief ‘story 0! 
the county.” Leicestershire is not so rich in 
incident as other English counties, but its 
story, adequately told, as in this volume, 
affords pleasant and instructive reading. 
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FIFTY YEARS AGO. 
From the Builder of March 16, 1861. 








Iron-Cased Ships. he 
Ar the meetings of the Instituticn of Naval 
Architects which have been lately held, 
the Right Hon. Sir John 8. Pakington, Bart.. 
in the chair, the first communication T° 
was from General Sir Howard ovglas. 
In his remarks cn the subject of iron eee 
iron-cased ships he had taken care, ie sad, 
not to confound the two questions together. 
He considered the Warrior and the — 
vessels now being built of timber comin : 
with iron to belong to the category of In 
cased ships; for although the only timber 
used in the formation of the ae 
sisted of two layers of wood, 8 and ~ tog 
thick respectively, placed behind the } : 
yet, but for the timber with which the p’ i 
were backed up, the side of the ship wo" 
not be shot-proof, nor could the a" 
firmly fixed. He would not follow Mr ie 
Russell in the plunge he had taken : vt 
into the future of the British navy ; pe! i 
the question put in that gentleman « pa ? 
hlet—“ Iron and Wood ; which shall it be a 
e (Sir H. Douglas) confidently rep" 
of neither singly, but by a com age oll 
both. With respect to ships formed \ pad 
of iron, he adhered firmly to the opinion © 
they were utterly unfit for any of the p\'"| 
of war. | 
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EDITORIAL SUMMARY. 


ticle, “Temporary. Deoora- 

wea” makes bat on ions as to improve- 

- in street decorations, and refers to the 
post of considering the surroundings. 

An article on Inigo Jones and John ‘Webb 


_ It is given @ propos 
allows (Pe the Rovel Institute of British 


Architects on Monday by Mr. J. A. Gotch. 


j St. Paul’ i t with 
biect of St. Paul's Bridge is dea! 

- 396, and the defence of the City Cor- 

hs in their opposition to the suggestions 
of architects is considered, 

“Notes” (p. 327) include ; . Metropolitan 
Be pt. 7s * Competitions and Com- 

titers”; “Society for the Promotion of 
pose Studies”; “ Personal Predilection and 
Architecture.” 

A short article on the National Gallery is 
given on p. $28. 


A meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
{rchiteets was held on Monday to hear a paper 
by Mr.J. A. Goteh, F.S.A., on * The Burlington- 
Devonshire Collection of Drawings ” (p. 328). 


“The Use of Glass in Building” was the 
title of a lecture, by Mr. Noel Heaton, 
BSc. F.GS., at Carpenters’ Hall on the 
Sth inst. A Report, with illustrations, appears 
on p. 330, 


A lecture on “St. Paul’s and the Bridges” 
was given at Carpenters’ Hall on Thursday 
last week by Professor Pite (p. 331 ; illustrated). 


Qur notices of provincial architectural 
Societies (0. 332; include: Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society (“ Renaissance Church 
Architecture of the X VIth century in France *’) ; 
Nottingham Architectural Society (“ Water- 
colour as an Aid tg, Architecture"); the Royal 
Institute of Architects of Ireland (annual dinner). 


“Domestic Architecture’ is the title of a 
paper by Mr. Ernest Newton, A.R.A., read before 
the Liverpool Architectural Society (p. 334). 


Our book reviews (rv. 335) inelude: ** Denk- 
meler der Kurist in Dalmatien herausgegeben *’ 
lillustrated); * Memorials of Old Leicester- 
Sure ; ete. 


The “ Monthly Historical Review ” (p. 339) 
contains ; ““ French R« yal Palaces: VIII.—The 
Palais Royal” (with illustrations); ‘‘ The 
Pedigree of City Steeples ” (with illustrations) ; 
and “* Notes,” 


The Building Trade Section (p. 344) includes : 
“Recent Workmen's Compensation Cases” ; 
The Institute of Builders (‘ Timber: its 
Growth, Diseases, Seasoning, and Principal 
Uses }; “ Projected New Buildin in the 
Provinces * ; “Applications under the London 
Building Acts”; ete 


Two Tribunal of Appeal Cases under the 


a Building Act are briefly reported on 
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The Architectural Association (Combined Meeti ith 
Camera, Sketch, and Debate Club}.—Mr. A. M. Seren 
“The Legal Duty of the Architect.” 7.30 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitar 
Officers),—Mr. W. C, Tyndale on “ Sanitary Apoliahaen.” 


7 p.m. 


University of ap ae Victoria and Albert Musewm).— 
r. ther on “ Belgian 4d Duteb 
Lindishiiva. ic." 
Turapay, Mazcu YI. 

Royal Iustitution..Mr. M. Aurel Stein, C.LE., Ph.D., 


on “ Exp! ion of Ancient Desert Sites in Central 
Asia’’—I, po ao 25 
Inatitute of Sanitary Engineers (Students’ Lecture).— 


Mr. John Lawrance on “ Ventilation of Dwellin 
Public Buildings.” 7 p.m. as 
University of London (British Musewm).—Mr. Banister 
er on “The Later Byzantine Architecture.” 
Lantern illustrations. 4.30 p.m. 

Inatitution of Civil Engneers.—Paper to be further 
discussed, ‘The Electrification of a Portion of the 
Suburban System of the London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway,” by Mr. Philip Dawson. 8 p.m. 


Wepxrspay, Marcu 22. 

Carpenters’ Hall, London-wall (Lecturea on Arts 
Connected with Building)..Mr. F. Hamilton Jackson, 
R.B.A., on “ Intarsia und Wood Inlay.’ 7.45 p-m. 

Reyal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Santtary 
Officers).—Mr. W. C. Tyndale on “House Drainage.” 


. Ta. 

Sarees Architectural Association. Annual meeting. 
7.30 p.m. 

Eaiaburgh Architectura! Association.—Dr. Otto Schlapp 
on “Architecture and Decorative Art in Germany.” 
5 p.m, 

Royal Society of Arts.—Mr. A. C. Davis, F.C.S., on 
The Manufacture uf Portland Cement.” 8 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ visit to the 
Chingford Reservoir under construction for the Metro- 
politan Water Board. 


Tueespar, Marcu 23. 
Sveiety of Antiquar:es. 8. p.m 
Leeds and Yorkshire Aychitectural Society (Students’ 
Eveniog).-Town Planning Debate. 6.30 p.m. 
Institution of Electric 1 Eagineers. essrs. H. A. 
Ratcliff and A. E. Moore on “ Electricity Meters, with 
Notes on Meter Testing." 8 p.m. 


Faipar, Marcn 24. 

Architectural Association.-- A members’ smoking even 
ing. A collection of drawings executed by English 
students in French ateliers and in the Ecole des Beaux 
Arte will be on exhibition. § p.m. 

Birmingham Architectural Association.—‘ The B.A.A. 
Excursion to Holland,” by Mr. A. E. MeKewan. 
6.45 p.m. 

Queen's College, London. — Professor A. Wallace 
Rimington, B.B.A., A.B.E., on “The Educational 
Value of Pictures." 3 p.m. 

Royal Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary 
Officers).—Mr. H. Adams on “Building Materials.” 


7 p.m. 
Institution of Civil Engineers (Students’ Meeting). 
Lecture on “ The Uses of Chemistry in Engineering,” 

by Mr. James Swinburne, F.R.S. 8 p.m. 


Sarurnpay, Marcu 25. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.--Visit to (1) 
New Offices of the United Free Church of Scotland, 
121, George-street; (2) Dome of St. George's Church, 
Charlotte-equare; (3) Edinburgh College of Art, 
Lauriston- place. : 

The Photographic Surcey and Record of Surrey. 
Annual general meeting in the Surrey Archeological 
Museum, Castle Arch, Guildford. 3.30 p.m. At7 p.m. 
and 8 p.m.a short talk, illustrated by lantern slides, 
will be given on the work being done by the Association. 

Institution of Municipal and County Engineers 
Western District meeting to be held at Torquay. 


-——_—_e-o-—- ———- 


GENERAL NEWS. 





New Architect of Rochester Cathedral. 
Mr. Temple Moore, F.R.1.B.A., of London, 
has, we understand, been appointed by the 
Dean and Chapter architect to Rochester 
Cathedral. 


The Royal Archeological Institute Summer 
Meeting. 

The Royal Archeological Institute will meet 
this year at Cardiff, July 25-29, and at Tenby, 
July 29 to August 2, with an extta day at 
St Davids. 


The Mali Improvement. : 

Immediate possession has been given of the 
vacant land in Charing Cross needed for 
widening the approach to the Mall, and the 
Improvements Committee of the Westminster 
City Council have Panag ning a 
sngineer to invite tenders for the n 
aan work. This is to be done by both 
day and night. 

for a Medal by Mr. Walter Crane. 

Mr. Walter Crane has designed a medal to 
be used as a badge by members of the 
Universal Race a. On one vey bes 

s the Times, are see 

fin acing the West and the East, 
joining hand in friendship across @ globe and 
upholding a scroll bearing. the motto “ Con- 
cordia.” A lamp typifying enlightenment 
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surmounts the globe. The obverse shows two 
doves, Peace and Goodwill, supporting a 
tablet inscribed with the name and date of 
the Congress, a circlet of olive branches 
enclosing the whole. The medal will be 
executed in bronze. 


The King and Housing Conditiens at Kennington. 


Some time ago the King, we understand, 
commanded Professor Adshead, of Liverpool 
University, to make a report upon the condi- 
tions of the Kenni perty in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Oval with a view to institat- 
ing an entirely fresh system of housing. His 
Majesty presided, a few days ago, over a 
meeting of the Council which controls the 
administration of the Duchy of Cornwall 
estate, and proposals were laid before him 
for alterations in the housing conditions of 
this portion of the estate. 


Bath at the Festival of Empire. 


At a meeting of the Bath City Council on 
the 7th inst. it was announced by the Chair- 
man of the Committee dealing with the 
matter that they had decided to erect at the 
Festival of Empire, Crystal Palace, as an 
exhibit for the city of Bath, a replica of the 
entrance portico of the Temple of Minerva, 
which, according to the ancient remains, 
indicates that it stood on the site of the 
Pump Room in Roman times. The height 
of the front will be 24 ft., with four fluted 
columps, surmounted with Corinthian caps 
and a carved tympanum. Estimates have 
been obtained for erecting it in Bath stone 
and plaster, and the work has been under- 
taken by the Bath Stone Firms in St. Aldhelm 
Box ground stone, at a price below that of 
y laster. 


Esher (Old) Parish Church. 


The old parish church of St. George, 
having been restored by Messrs. Dunnage & 
Hartmann, with Mr. Harold Brakspear as 


consulting architect, will henceforth used 
for lectures and other parochial objects. 
Formerly known as Sandon, or Sandy, 


Chapel, it was built in 1540, and was closed 
to public worship some years ago. 


Commons and Footpaths Preservation Society. 


At the monthly meeting on March 3 the 
Society resolved to invite the co-operation of 
ali open-space societies in opposition to the 
Bili of the Metropolitan Water Board to con- 
struct eight big reservoirs in the Thames 
Valley, with lofty retaining walls near the 
river at Walton and Wraysbury, and to 
schedule thisty-four acres of common land in 
the Staines district, with the closing of many 
valuable rights of way. It was reported that 
more than thirty footpaths will be traversed 
by the projected pa around Northern 
London, and that it involves tunnelling under 
Epping Forest. 


Ramsbury, Wiltshire. 


A carved screen, designed by Mr. J. Arthur 
Reeve, and a ringers’ floor have been dedi- 
cated in Holy Cross Church to commemorate 
the consecration there, 1,000 years ago, of the 
first Bishop of Ramsbury. The see was 
annexed to that of Sherborne in 1058, and in 
1072 the seat was removed to old Sarum. The 
screen bears figures of Athelstan, the first 
Bishop of Ramsbury, and the present Bishop 
of Salisbury, and carries a cross, having 
angels for supporters. 


Open Spaces and Recreation Grounds. 


A syndicate is formed for the laying-out of 
a pleasure park for North London upon a site 
of 11 acres which has been purchased in Green 
Lanes, Harringay. Sir Thomas Bowater is chair- 
man of the company. Colonel Cubitt, Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county, has presented to 
the Dorking Millpond and several acres 
ground for public recreation and resort, and 
the Urban ict Council have under con- 
sideration a scheme for laying out the land 
at an expenditure of about 1,200/. 


Decorative Panel fer the Royal Exchange. 
A panel has been contributed for the wall 
of the “ walks’ in the Royal Exchange. It 
is the gift of Mr. W. W. Aston, and is 
executed by Mr. C. Goldsborough Anderson, 
and represents the building of the Tower of 
London in the XJth century. A further 
1 will be offered, it is stated, by Alderman 
ir Charles Wakefield. 
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West of Scotland Teachers’ Training College. 

An important decision has just been 
arrived at by the Provincial Committee with 
reference to the provision of a new Training 
College for Teechers. A site extending to 
about 50 acres has been selected in the 
Jordanhill district, adjacent to, but outside, 
the Glasgow boundaries. No arrangements 
have yet been made for the building proper, 
but it is probable that a competition, either 
‘limited or “open,” will be promoted 
immediately for the selection of a design. 
The new institution will be one of the largest 
of its kind in the country, as it is intended 
to form a centre for the whole of the West of 
Scotland. 





o- 
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ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 





The Concrete Institute. 


The sixteenth general meeting of the Con- 
crete Institute took place on the 9th inst. at 
Denison House, Westminster, with Sir Henry 
‘Yanner, I.8.0., F.R.1.B.A., in the chair. 
The following new members were elected : 

Charles Farrell, Auckland, New Zealand. 

H. G. Sawyer, A.R.1.B.A., Westminster. 

Wilfred H. Robinson, M.8.A., M.R.San.L., 
Westminster. 

William Galbraith, Gravesend. 

Oscar Faber, Se., 
Stud.1.E.E., Westminster. 

It was also announced that the following 
had been enrolled as students :—Messrs. 
W. W. Chamberlain, Belfast; E. W. Haynes, 
Leytonstone ; G. F. Fortens, London; E. J. 
Arthy, London. 


RUSTING, OF STEEL INSIDE A CONCRETE 
COVERING. 


Mr. F. E. Wentworth Sheilds, M.Inst.C.E., 
then read extracts from a report of the Science 
Standing Committee on the subject of the 
rusting of steel inside a concrete covering. 

A circular letter was issued at the begin- 
uing Of 1909 by the Concrete Institute, 
asking for the results of experience and 
examination on the question of whether 
rusting of steel takes p when covered by 
concrete. As a result of the replies received 
and other investigations, the Committee have 
drawn the following conclusions. Reinforced 
concrete will last as long as plain concrete in 
any situation provided that certain special 
precautions are taken during its construction. 
The precautions to be taken are as follows :- 

Concrete.—The materials (cement, sand, and 
stone) must be of good quality. They must 
be most carefully and thoroughly mixed and 
scientifically proportioned, so as to be prac- 
tically waterp and airproof. The mixture 
must be fairly wet, and must be well punned 
into position so as to minimise voids. The 
aggregate should be as non-porous as possible, 
and any aggregate which is known to have 
a chemical action on steel should be avoided. 
The aggregate should all pass through a 3-in. 
inesh. The concrete covering should in no 
case be less than 4 in., and it is suggested 
that if round or square bars be used the 
covering should not be less that the diameter 
of the bar. In structures exposed to the 
action of water or damp air the thickness of 
covering should be increased at least 50 per 
cent., or the size of the aggregate should be 
reduced, so as to ensure a dense skin. In 
the case of structures exposed to very severe 
conditions, the concrete might be covered 
with some impervious coating as an extra 
precaution. 

Steel.—The reinforcement should be so 
arranged that there shall be sufficient space 
between one piece and its neighbour to allow 
the concrete to pass and to completely sur- 
round every part of the steel. All’ steel 
should be firmly supported during the ram- 
ming of the concrete, so as to avoid displace- 
ment. It should not be oiled or painted, and 
thick rust should be scraped and brushed off 
before placing. 

General.—The scantling of the various 
members of the structure should be sufficient 
to prevent excessive deflection. If electric 
mains are laid down, very great care must 
be taken that no current is allowed to pass 
through the reinforced concrete. Fresh water 


Stud.Inst.C.E., 


should be used in mixing, and aggregates - 


charged with salt should be washed. 
These recommendations have regard only 
to the prevention of corrosion of steel and 
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not to fire resistance or any other property 
f reinforced concrete. s : 

Atherhrds a discussion took place, in which 
the following took part :—Messrs. Wentworth 
Sheilds, W. Simmons, W. Lawrence Gadd, 
I. Fiander Etchells, E. P. Wells, C. 8S. Meik, 


D. B. Butler, D. G. Somerville, Alfred 
Brooks, W. G. Kirkaldy, and Sir Henry 
Tanner. 
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House, Rathbone-place, W. Price 15s. net.) 
ILLUSTRATIONS. 
The Church of Santa Maria Delle Carceri 
at Prato. 


ANDREW GRAHAM HEN. 
DERSON, winner of the Arthur 
Cates Prize in connexion with 
the Studentships of the Royal 
Institute of British’ Architects, sends the 
following notes to accompany the reproduc- 
tions of his drawings which form two of our 
plates this week :— 

This church, erected in 1485-91 by 
Juiliano da Sangallo, is in the form of a 
Greek cross with short arms. Internal 
these arms are wagon vaulted on a single 
order of pilasters, the crossing being covered 
with a dome carried on pendentives and a 
low drum. The dome is in twelve compart- 
ments, ribbed,-as in the Pazzi chapel, in a 
manner apparently founded on Byzantine 
models and lit by twelve circular windows 
and a small open lantern. There is a heavy 
cornice below the drum supporting a graceful 
balustrade. The internal pilaster order 
occurring at the angles and corners is beauti- 
fully detailed with remarkable, if rather 
florid, capitals of naturalistic form. The 
wagon vaults are commonly described and 
illustrated as coffered, but this coffering, a 
painted imitation, has now been removed. 
The whole of the interior pilasters, base. 
architrave, cornices, archivolts, window and 
door architraves, etc., with the circular 
cornice and panelling of the drum are of 
blue gray stone (Pietra Serena). This, with 
the fine Della Robbia frieze and circular 
medallions in the ndentives, gives the 
interior a splendid dignit and unity com- 
bined with richness of effect. The medal- 
lions in the pendentives represent the four 
Evangelists, and, with the frieze, were 
executed by Andrea della Robbia about 
1491. 

The church has an elaborate marble pave- 
ment, and there are some good stalls in the 
choir, a recess at one side of the sanctuary. 

Externally the church is treated in two 
stories with coupled pilasters at the angles. 
The lower order, Doric, is of the same 
height as the internal order, while the upper, 
Tonic, covers the height of the wagon vault, 
enabling the four arms of cross to be finished 
with gables and low-pitched roofs. The 
severity of the pilaster treatment is relieved 
by the styles and panels introduced in the 
marble veneering. The styles, frieze, etc., 
are of dark green, while the general surface 
is of white marble. 

The dome, like other early examples, 
is covered externally with a low conical roof 
on a drum with the lantern projecting 
through at the top. 

The exterior of the church was never 
completed, and at present we have the 
veneering of the brick walls carried out all 
round up to the level of the first architrave, 
but above that only one arm of the cross 
—, 

e view shows the building completed 
with a suggestion of appropriate surround- 
ings. 


Queen’s College, Oxford : The Entrance 
Gateway. 
Or the Renaissance works in Oxford the 
most scholarly and dignified are probably 
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those designed by Nicholas Hawks 

His principal works are the Clanmede, 
Press and the south quadrangle «: Queen's, 
- “— to have hing desi about 1719 
when he was working under Vanbrugh ,, 
Blenheim. sue 

The front to the High-street of the south 
quadrangle of Queen’s forms one of the 
— — —— .. Oxford, and to it 

e gracef ay and cupola add cop. 
siderable hn am 

e gateway is a single arch betw 
coupled Doric columns, rusticated, oak 
flanking walls containing niches. Above 
is a stone cupola supported by eight pain 
of columns and covering a statue of Queen 
Caroline, consort of George IL. 

The view is taken from the cloister gyr. 
rounding the quadrangle, and shows one 
of the wi the gables of which are sur. 
mounted emblematical figures of 
Geography, Mathematics, Medicine, and 
Religion, with statues of Jupiter and Apollo 
on the pediments. 


Hotel de Valois, Caen. 


Tue town of Caen possesses an especial 
architectural distinction in its Renaissance 
hotels. These bear the names of Monnaie. 
Mondrainville, Ecoville or Valois, and 
Than. and are the work of those artists of 
the Francis I. period who so enthusiastically 
adopted Renaissance details and applied 
them to all classes of buildings in a pictur. 
esque Gothic manner. 

These houses were built for the merchant 

rinces who flourished so splendidly in 
Deane at that time. They were men oi 
enlightenment and advanced ideas, bourgeois 
only in the sense that they lived in cities 
while the noblesse lived in the country. 
and many of them were of the reformed 
religion. The Valois who built the Hotel 
d’Ecoville were of this class, and one of their 
successors, Jacques Moisant, Sieur de 
Brieux, a brilliant writer and critic, made it 
in his day a centre of the literary world. — 

This building, now used as a Bourse, is 
the most imposing of the Renaissance palaces 
referred to, although the street front is 
somewhat defaced. It was for a long time 
called the Hétel du Grand Cheval from an 
equestrian statue on the fagade which was 
destroyed in 1793. 

Coming from the street we enter a com- 
paratively small courtyard (about 5¢ ft. 
square), with the principal apartment 
occupying the whole of the side to the right 
nd the remaining sides devoted to offices 
and smaller rooms. Facing us there Is 4 
two-storied structure which finishes with 
a steep roof and.a huge dormer window, one of 
the finest examples of the style. 

The principal apartment embraces the 
two stories of the other sides in its height. 
but the lines of the Orders are carried rou 
between the windows to form a framework 
for statues and coats of arms, and vertically 
their lines are taken up as dormers. The 
statues on this fagade are of the two gee 
beheaders, David holding the heat ol 
Goliath and Judith with that of Holofernes. 
They, with the coats of arms and mine! 
sculptures, are excellently carved. 

In the corner the steps lead to a porch . 
two bays with a finely coffered ceiling a™ 
delicately detailed doorway. From this 
porch access is gained to the upper floors 
by a circular staircase which runs "P 
heovelh the roof to form a two-stor 4 
lantern. This, with a smaller lantern a 
joining it and the dormer windows. giv 
a most picturesque skyline. The pa 
shows the facade of the principal apartm™ 
and the entrance porch. 





Itustrations to Professor Pite’s Lecture 


TuxEse illustrations are given in tonnes 
with the lecture which r einer’ 
Pite delivered at nters’ Hall last ye n 
on “St. Paul’s and the Bridges, * * 
report of which will be found on p. 331. 
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those designed by Nicholas Hawkem, 
His principal works are the Charente. 
Press and the south quadrangle of eran 
and seem to have been designed abont Mla 
when he was working under Vanbrugh at 
Blenheim. 

The front to the High-street of the south 
quadrangle of Queen’s forms one of the 
most familiar pictures of Oxford, and tot 
the graceful gateway and cupola add cop. 
siderable charm. 

The gateway is a single arch betwee 
coupled Doric columns, rusticated, With 
flanking walls containing niches. boy. 
is a stone cupola supported by eight pain 
of columns and covering a statue of Queen 
Caroline, consort of George IL. 

The view is taken from the cloister sy. 
rounding the quadrangle, and shows on 
of the wings, the gables of which are sur. 
mounted by emblematical figures 9 
Geography, Mathematics, Medicine, and 
Religion, with statues of Jupiter and Apollo 
on the pediments. 


Hotel de Valois, Caen. 


THe town of Caen possesses an especial 
architectural distinction in its Renaissance 
hotels. These bear the names of Monnaie. 
Mondrainville, Ecoville or Valois, and 
Than. and are the work of those artists of 
the Francis I. period who so enthusiastically 
adopted Renaissance details and applied 
them to all classes of buildings in a pictur. 
esque Gothic manner. 

These houses were built for the merchant 
princes who flourished so splendidly in 
France at that time. They were men oi 
enlightenment and advanced ideas, bourgeois 
only in the sense that they lived in cities 
while the noblesse lived in the country. 
and many of them were of the reformed 
religion. The Valois who built the Hotel 
d’Ecoville were of this class, and one of their 
successors, Jacques Moisant, Sieur de 
Brieux, a brilliant writer and eritic, made it 
in his day a centre of the literary world. 

This building, now used as a Bourse, is 
the most imposing of the Renaissance 
referred to, although the street front is 
somewhat defaced. It was for a long time 
called the Hétel du Grand Cheval from an 
equestrian statue on the fagade which was 
lestroyed in 1793. 

Coming from the street. we enter a com- 
paratively small courtyard (about 50 ft. 
square), with the principal apartment 
occupying the whole of the side to the right 
ind the remaining sides devoted to offices 
ind smaller rooms. Faeing us there & 4 
two-storied structure which finishes with 
i Steep roof anda huge dormer window, one of 
the finest examples of the style. 

The principal apartment embraces the 
two stories of the other sides in its height. 
but the lines of the Orders are carried rou 
between the windows to form a framework 
for statues and coats of arms, and vertically 
heir lines are. taken up as dormers. The 
tatues on this fagade are of ~ vs 
beheaders, David holdi the n¢ 
Goliath and Judith with that of Holofernes. 
They. with the coats of arms and minor 

ulptures, are excellently carved. , 

In the corner the steps lead gid . 
two bays with a finely coffered ceiling #0" 
lelicately detailed doorway. From this 
porch access is gained to the upper floors 

' circular staircase which runs 6,4 

rough the roof to form @ two-st ad 
intern. This, with a smaller lantern *” 
oining it and the dormer windows, a 

most picturesque skyline. The i 
ows the facade of the principal apartme 

| the entrance porch. 
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Garden Front of the Palais Royal in 1650. 


THE FRENCH ROYAL PALACES.— VIII. 


which bears the name of “ Palais 
Royal” was only occupied, in the 

whole course of its history, by one King, that 
is, Louis XIV., and even by him but for a 
few years during his minority. Its site, 
however, seems to have had s6me sort of 
royal associations at a very early time, if we 
may judge from the diseovery there of seven 
women’s cuirasses, supposed to have belonged 
to the female guards of a certain Queen 
Victorina, who flourished in the decline of 
the Roman Empire. The neighbourhood, 
which was outside the city both in Roman 
and the early medieval times, was inter- 
sected by narrow lanes and divided up into 
small holdings, whose produce supplied 
the Paris market. The memory of these 
“petits champs” survives in the names of 
‘wo adjoining streets. The market gardens 
were interspersed from very early times with 
country houses and other buildings, which 
gradually grew in numbers. The founda- 
ions of an important Roman villa of the 
time of Posthumus, with baths and a large 
reservoir, have been discoyered, and two of 
the neighbouring streets—the Rues St. Honoré 
and Des Bons Enfants—owe their names 
respectively to a collegiate church and a 
hostel for poor students, both founded in the 
XIN th century. After the enclosure of the 
district by the walls of Charles V. (1361-83) 
houses of the bourgeoisie and nobility began 
- line the old lanes, especially the Rue 
pot which had grown into the great 
ern artery of the capital. The most im- 
a 0! these was the Hétel d’ Angennes or 
ean Pedi ne — approximately, 
ote etn Prize 0 rg present Palais 
bouring houses e redial S a 
latter cut diag : all f a 
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been able to purchase the whole present 
frontage on the Rue St. Honoré, but the new 
building. which only occupied the central 
portion. crowded in between other houses, 
expanded to greater width behind. The 
small forecourt was surrounded by low, 
rusticated, but otherwise featureless buildings, 
and was not axial with the more pretentious 
Court of Honour behind. The elevations of 
the latter were decorated with ponderous 
panels carved with ships’ prows and similar 
emblems in allusion to Richelieu’s office of 
admiral. Some of these may still be seen 
in the Gallerie des Proues, which derives 
its name from them, on the east side of the 
present inner court, and are the only visible 
relic of the Cardinal’s work. The court 
possessed another and more pleasing feature 
in an arcaded stone screen, which divided it 
from the garden without excluding the 
view (Fig. 1). 

The terrace it carried afforded in later times 
an admirable stage for processions passing 
from one wing of the palace to the other on 
State occasions, or the announcement of 
important news to the crowd assembled below. 
On the west of the main courts was another, 


in which the donjon of the Hotel d’ Angennes 
was retained and transformed into a chapel. 
Internally the apartments appear to have 
been inconvenient and ill-planned, and the 
Cardinal concentrated his attention and 
expenditure on his own “ cabinet,’”’ which 
was filled with a splendid collection of works 
of art, and on his theatre, or rather theatres, 
for he had two, both on the eastern sidefof 
the mansion. The smaller of the two, which 
was a hall no more than 40 ft. wide, was 
erected at the very outset, and since that date 
to the present day the stage has remained 
in intimate connexion with the Palais 
Royal. The larger theatre, which was 
finished shortly before his death, was 
decorated and fitted with stage seenery on a 
scale of magnificence not hitherto reached. 
A curious detail in connexion with its con- 
struction is the fact that it was spanned by 
eight tie-beams over 60 ft. long and, neariy 
3 ft. thick and deep, cut from oaks in the 
royal forest of Moulins. It was here that, 
in 1640, Richelieu presented his tragi- 
comedy Mirame before the Court, who 
received it with mortifying coldness, while 
even the relative success of the second night 
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Fig. 3. Elevation of Garden Court of Palais Royal. 
(From Daly’s “ Motifs Historiques.’’) 


was Only obtained by carefully selecting the 
audience. 

A new enciente of the city having been 
undertaken under his rule, the Cardinal 
was able to extend his gardens across the 
demolished fortifications, selling off the 
adjoining land as building plots. The 
gardens, bordered with avenues and laid out 
with “parterres of embroidery” and a 
circular pond 500 ft. in diameter at the 
northern end, seem from the first to have been 
open to the public—at least, at certain hours— 
and to have at once become a fashionable 
resort. In 1639 the Cardinal presented his 
palace to the King, but retaining a life 
interest in it. After his death, in spite of 
his stipulation that the then name of Palais 
Cardinal was to remain in use, it was soon 
exchanged for that of Palais Royal, which 
has survived to the present day. 

On the death of Louis xm the Regent, 
Anne of Austria, adopted the palace as her 
town residence, the additions to the Louvre 
being still incomplete. Though she dis- 
persed many of the Cardinal's art treasures, 
she completed the decoration in progress 
under Simon Vouet. It was chiefly by its 


internal splendour that the palace was remark- 
able. Evelyn, who, in his first visit in 1644 
had thought it “a very noble house though 
somewhat low,” says of it in 1649, when 
grown more critical after his Italian tours, 
‘* The fabric of the palace is not magnificent, 
being but of two stories.” He expatiates, 
however, on the magnificence of the apart- 
ments, especially “ the gallerie painted with 
the portraits of the most illustrious persons 
and signal actions in France. with innumer- 
able emblems ‘twixt every table ’’—i.e., in 
the panels between the pictures. 

It was here that Louis XTV. spent much of 
his childhood, and that if other subjects were 
neglected his military education at least was 
promoted by means of a miniature fortress 
in the centre of the garden, which could be 
attacked and defended by boy troops. But 
his residence at the Palais Royal was an 
agitated one owing to the disturbance of the 
Fronde. On one occasion the unruly citizens 
burst in during the night, and were only 
calmed by being allowed to gaze upon the 
slumbers of their ing. Twice the 
Court was forced to beat a hasty retreat, no 
easy matter when even royalty possessed but 
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one set of furniture which had to follow its 
owners at every flitting ; and on the second 
occasion the Parisians stopped the furniture 
waggons. On the final return to Paris the 
Regent took up her residence at the Louvre. 
which, unlike the Palais Royal, had it, 
moat and was defensible. The latter was 
handed over to the exiled Henriett: Maria 
of England, and French writers bitterly 
lament the ations committed there 
Ye impoverished Queen’s suite, who sold 
the gold-leaf from the picture-frames and 
the lead from tle windows for food and fuel, 

A period of renovation and enlargemen’ set 
in whew Louis XTV. made over the palace to 
his brother Philip, Duke of  (rieans 
(“ Monsieur ’’), in 1672, with reversion to the 
Crown in default of male heirs. From this 
time till 1848, with the exception of a few 
years after the Great Revolution, it remained 
the town residence of the House of Orleans, 
The more important structural alterations 
were commenced for his son, the future 
Regent—in 1701, when Jules Hardouin 
Mansart made additions on the west, jn. 
cluding a great gallery reaching as far as 
the Rue de Richelieu. - A few years later the 
barocco master, Gilles Marie Oppenordt, 
added an octagonal saloon at the end of 
it, and another gallery running at right angles 
to it along the street, and decorated the 
entire suite with the utmost sumptuousness, 
His new gallery, for instance (known as 
“Galerie d’Enée” and finished in 1721), 
contained painted subjects by Antoine 
Coypel, illustrating the Mneid, and was 
panelled in green marble with a wealth of 
sculpture and ornament in gilded bronze. 
If the Regent made the Palais Royal 
notorious by his orgies, his son, wlio was a 
* dévét,” and seldom lived there, attempted 
atonement by making a honfire of forty of the 
less decorous pictures. 

The next important alteration accom- 
panied the rebuilding of the opera. 
which was burnt down in 1763. = This 
opera stood on the Rue St. Honoré to the 
right of the entrance to the palace, and 
occupied the site of Richelieu’s greater 
theatre, where Moliére had acted his last play. 
and which had itself been destroyed by fire 
in 1716. The later fire caused so much 
damage in the palace as to suggest an almost 
complete rebuilding, which was finished in 
1770. The work was entrusted to two in- 
dependent architects, an arrangement which 
led to constant disputes and curious archi- 
tectural results, such as the occurrence of a 
partition in the middle of a window. The 
street front was carried out by Moreau 
Desproux, who also rebuilt the opera. while 
the interior, the second court and a third 
to the east, fell to Contant d’lvry. While 
the latter’s work is characterised by a certain 
restlessness and some reminiscences of the 
rococo. manner, the former's forecourt 
(Fig. 2), with its colonnaded screen = 
groups of sculpture by Pajou, is an admirable 
example of restrained and seful Louis 
XVI. architecture. The most notable 
extant feature of the interior is the er 
wrought-iron balustrade of the great ov 
staircase executed by Corbin, with bronze 
ornaments by Caffieri. 

When the Due de Chartres, later known 48 
Philippe Egalité, obtained sion of . 

alace in 1773, before his father’s death, 

is first act was to plunge into a + ee 
scheme of development. He laid out and but! 
new streets round the three sides of « his 
garden, the houses on the inner side i 
what was left of the pleasure-ground. This 
was done in the teeth of strenuous opposition 
on the part of the owners of the older houses, 
whose view on to its verdure and animation 
was thus obstructed. The new houses with 
designed by the architect, Victor Lows, W! 
a uniform facade of considerable — 
treated with a giant order of Corint le 
pilasters and an arcaded covered ae ting 
in the lower story (Fig. 3). hee rod 
popularity of the gardens was gery 
creased these new attractions, ae rh 
became the central resort both © 
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‘ d and of the a demi-monde,” 
pry ey opening on, to the galleries 
wre occupied by smart shops, j 
pris Poakecliers, and so forth, by cafés 
and restaurants, £° mbling hells and haunts of 
debauchery. ‘The old et = 
Richelieu’s palace was pulled down at this 
time and temporarily replaced w 
shelters, which from the ¢ -sharpers, 
«windlers, and harpies of all descriptions 
which frequented them were known as the 
Tartar Camp. In 1829 the present stone 
gallery was erected on their site between the 
inner court and the garden, ae 

In 1781, the year in which the —s 
of the gallery was begun, the newly-finish 
opera-house caught fire during a ormance 
of Gliick’s Orpheus, and was burnt to the 
ground, causing the death of at least 
twenty-two members of the company and 
stage hands. ‘The architect, Louis, whose 
recently-built Grand Theatre at Bordeaux 
was in advance, for the convenience of its 
planning and for its general magnificence, 
of any building of its class in France, was 
commissioned to replace it. The work, how- 
ever, was delayed for some years, and the new 
building, often since remodelled, which now 
shelters the Comédie Frangaise, was placed. 
not on the east, like its predecessor, but on the 
west, on thesite of the gallery of Aineas, which 
was pulled down forthe purpose. By this time 

1789-91) the Revolution was in full swing, 
and politics brought a new source of anima- 
tion to the Palais Royal. Here, on July 12, 
1789, Camille Desmoulins, standing on a 
restaurant-table, delivered an impassioned 
oration on the dismissal of the still popular 
Minister, Necker, and at his suggestion the 
audience stripped the trees of their leaves and 
wore them as badges of liberty. Two days later 
the Bastille was taken. During 1791 the 
galleries witnessed frequent scuffles between 
the partisans of Revolution and of the 
“Ancien Régime,” and the monarchical 
tendencies of those who frequented the 
celebrated Café Foy eventually brought about 
their forcible ejection. In 1793, when 
Egalité himself was swept away by the 
avalanche he had helped toset in motion, the 
tumbril, conveying him from the conciergerie 
to execution on the Place de la Concorde, was 
halted for twenty minutes in the Place du 
Palais Royal that his last moments might be 
embittered by gazing on the scene of his 
former splendour. 

Under Napoleon the palace was adapted for 
the reception of his newly-founded “ Tribu- 
i and their meeting-hall by the architect 

Aumont, since destroyed, was much admired 
Ps the ground that every detail was copied 
‘om some building of antiquity. At the Resto- 
tation Egalité’s son, Louis Philip re- 
purchased the home of his fathers ind kad it 
stored by Fontaine, whose work may be seen 
in the Cour de Nemours, Here during fifteen 
ig of blameless domesticity, he ared 
rv the opportunity of ascending the 
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(built 1674), St. Clement's, Clement’s-lane 
(1686), and Allhallows, Lombard-street (1694), 
are Italian Renaissance versions of 
old, roofed towers such as Ovin 
Northumberland. or Berry Pomeroy, South 
Devon; or perhaps, where the parapets and 
pinnacles are more of a feature, of more ornate 
ones, like those of Durham and Exeter Cathe- 
drals. A few words suggest themselves here 
about Wren’s way of translating details —his 
code for transforming features uncongenial to 
him--such a8 Romanesque and (Gothic ones, 
into Italian, which were his adopted choice. 
Some details he denied himself altogether. 
The external staircase-turret was one, and he 
_ his staircases inside his towers, which thus 
ave to renounce the picturesqueness the 
South Devon towers owe to their stair-turrets 
projecting from the centre of one side, and 
which so many towers elsewhere derive from 
turrets — nearly at one corner of them. 
Gables Wren also avoided, and the few of 
which traces remain are turned into pediments, 














St. Margaret Pattens: The Steeple. 


(From Birch’s “ London .Churches."" By permission 


of Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


as at St. Lawrence’s Jewry (1667) and St. 
Bride’s, Fleet-street (1680). 

Instead of roofs of low pitch he put flats 
with parapets round them. This simple changr, 
with the addition of an obelisk at each corner. 
would almost suffice to turn an early Roman- 
esque tower, such as that of San Marco at 
Rome, into such a tower as that of All Hallows, 
Bread-street (built 1697, and pulled down 
before 1880). It is not that Wren was indebted 
to this Roman building for the idea, which is 
the common one of an open arcade on each 
face, with three circular arches, though this, 
in the ancient example, has a charm which 
does not seem to have been conveyed into the 
amie . - nal or vases, or a 

: rally st in Wren’s work for 
cleanin ae. they here do. Where Gothic 
tracery —— were to be transmuted some- 

we a 
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XVth century. pires, in their conversion, 
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became panelled, as at St. Margaret Pattens 
(1687), and St. Margaret’s, (1690), or 
concave in elevation, as atSt. Mi Bassishaw 
(1676), St. Mary, Aldermanbury (1677), and 
St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (1683), and St. 
Edmund's (1690). Piers and buttresses, except 
where Wren was openly ai at revived 
Gothic, became columns or as at 
St. Peter’s, Cornhill (1681), or projecting 
quoins, as at St. Andrew’s, Queen Victoria- 
street. But most important of all, perhaps, 
if we remember its admirable effect in the super- 
tower, or “lantern,” of St. Mary-le-Bow, is 
the substitution in arcades and minor openings 
of stone lintels or architraves for the circular 
arches which were so dear to the Romanesque 
builders. 

For his principal doorways and windows 
Wren could not always find in his heart to 
abandon curved heads, but perhaps he never 
made a happier change than when he gave them 
up for straight ones at Bow Church (1671-7), 
St. Stephen's, Walbrook (1681), St. James’s, 
Garlick Hill (1683), or the western towers of 
St. Paul’s. 

Wren’s spires were few. His one stone spire 
was that of St. Antholin’s, Watling-street (built 
in 1682, and pulled down in 1875’. The lead- 
covered ones are two—St. Swithin’s, Cannon- 
street (1679), and St. Margaret Pattens 
(1687). But, besides these, nearly all his 
towers, except the flat-topped ones, finish 
with a spirelet, and this is the case even with 
those which have domes. St. Benet Fink, 
Threadneedle-street (built 1673, and _ since 
pulled down), had a square domical roof fitting 
the tower. On the Bes of this was a small! 
square lantern, finished, again, with a four- 
sided dome. St. Peter's, Cornhill (1681). and 
St. Benet’s, Paul's Wharf (1683), have in each 
case a dome-shaped roof, circular on plan, on 
the top of which is a polygonal turret and a 
spirelet. About the XVIIth century a fashion 
arose of trying all sorts of oddities and un- 
realities in dome desi This fashion reached 
its climax in Russia, but it left traces in Ger- 
many, Holland, France, and the north of 
Europe generally, and London bears the marks 
of it in the towers of St. Mary Abchurch 
(1686) and St. Margaret's, Lothbury (1690). 
St. Martin’s tower, Ludgate-hill (1684), with 
its polygonal spirelet and turret perched on 
the summit of an dome, octagonal on 
plan, if “too bad for blessing is, perbaps, 
too good for banning.” 

As Mr. W sometimes “dropped into 
poetry,” Sir Christopher sometimes dropped 
into Gothic. But if we leave out of the question 
the doubtful Westminster Abbey towers, this 
happened only on four occasions—at St. 
Mary Aldermary (mainly a repair after 
the Great Fire), at St. Alban’s, Wood-street 
(1681), at St. Dunstan’s-in the-East (1698), 
and at St. Michael’s, Cornhill, in the year of 
his death (1723). St. Michael’s is a copy, 
with very poor detail, of Magdalen College 
tower, at Oxford, and St. Dunstan’s an inferior 
repetition, on a smaller scale, of one of the 
“ tower-crowns,” of which St. Nicholas, New- 
castle, is probably the finest British example. 
As it is said, the old Bow Church, Cheapside 
(destroyed in 1666), was the finest London one. 
It is a pity that Wren did not give us an Italian 
version of the same type. One attempt at it, 
and one of some merit, by an unknown architect 
of the XVIIth or XVIIIth century, exists as 
the enclosure to the well at Pinkie House, N.B. 

Here, then, we part company with the less 
interesting of Wren’s City towers, with his 
plain square ones, his ai ones, his 
domed ones, and his Gothic ones, and p 
to those into which their author really put his 
heart—his “lanterns,” as he was accustomed 
to call them. It is on these that his fame as a 
tower-builder rests, or rather on a few of them, 
some almost unapproachable- in_ excellence. 
‘** Lanterns,” of course, in the literal sense, 
they are not, for they do not light, and were 
never meant to light, the churches below 
them. As Wren used them they For cig. 
“ super-towers ""—upper towers aps of 
wane stages, and sometimes of complex plan, 
raised high up above the surrounding houses 
by the tall, unbroken “ sub-towers ” on which 
most of them rest. Without. some sort of 
classification super-towers are very unintelli- 
gible, and the simplest way of classifying them, 
poner (whatever style they — to 

in), is to arrange them by their form on plan. 
If we start, as Wren always did, with a square, 
or nearly square, sub-tower, the super-tower, 
or lantern, may be square also. But if it is to 
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Bow Church and St. Vedast Foster: The Steeples. 


(From. Birch’s ‘“‘ London Churches.”’ 


mark it off from the sub-tower, it has to be 
usually smaller, occasionally larger, and, ve 
rarely, put diagonally on the one from whic 
it springs. So it is at St. Sebald’s, Nuremburg: 
at the Beffroi, Tournai; at Bari Cathedral; at 
Cefalu, Sicily; and at the Giralda, Seville. In 
the study of tower-design, if one pursues it with 
reference to the main underlying forms, and not 
merely to the superficial details, one finds 
strange, unexpected relations in far-distant 
spots, and Wren was ready to accept promising 
iheas from all places and all periods. 


I.—Towers with Square “ Lanterns.” 


His earliest “lantern” would seem to be 
that of St. Lawrence Jewry (1667), and the 
lantern part of this was square on plan, with 
obelisk pinnacles at the four corners of the 
lower tower, belfry windows with architraves 
and pediments projecting from the four sides 
of the super-tower, which ends at top with a 
cornice and a polygonal spirelet. Coming, as 


By permission of Mr. B. T. Batsford.) 


it did, nearly ten years before any other of 
Wren’s better “lanterns” were finished, it 
may pass as a “ trial shot,” and trial shots do 
not usually count in the scoring. Its author’s 
next square “ lantern” was that of St. Mary’s 
Church, Aldermanbury (1667). The propor- 
tions are satisfactory, and the outline graceful, 
not restless and fussy, like that of St. 
Lawrence’s. The sub-tower, which has pro- 
jecting quoins, ends at top with a cornice and 
pierced parapet. On its flat roof stands the 
super-tower, which is nearly three times as high 
as it is wide. A roundheaded opening with 
louvres occupies the space on each of its faces, 
between the string, or cornice, above the clock, 
and the main cornice of the super-tower, from 
which its roof springs. This is a 

square on , and concave in section. St, 
pried a nea pagel ak hee in 
chronological o to St. Mary’s, an 

more saul has had more admirers. Th 
sub-tower is even i than usual, and its 


by ok almos: C Ph 
The span from wall of the sub-tow: is in 
and ‘by four rather fiat segmental 


Square of 10 
covered with a low dome on which es 


whole weight of the square “| ” 
i foes fo teas ‘co 


up of twenty. 


ur classic columns, six at each corner, and 
on each face of the square plan there is a 
square-headed opening. This on the lower 
story, but it has a second story, smaller, as 
well as shorter than the lower one, while ay 
Pes agi forms, with its roof, a finial 

to w composition. If it is not very 


easy to describe. a glance at its plan will show 
that it is not difficult to understand. 

Wren’s more important London 
towers there are two others, St. Vedast’s, 
Foster-lane (1697), and Christ Church, Newgate. 
street (1704), which are also of the square lantem 

But whereas, at St. Stephen’s and at 
Church, the square super-tower in each 
case is small enough on plan to drop vertically 
down the interior of the sub-tower, were it leit 
without -designed supports, the super. 
tower at St. Vedast’s is larger in proportion, 
and rests mainly on “ squinches” across th 
four corners of the tower beneath it. It is, 
compared with them, a comparatively safe 
and easy piece of construction. Externally it 
is easily recognised as the most obviously 
concave-sided of the City steeples, though its 
spirelet is flat-sided, and not concave, on plan. 
andthe super-tower is practically a classic 
version of such a medieval tower as that of 
Badgworth, Gloucestershire, which has diagonal 
buttresses} projecting$from its four comers. 
Christ Church, Newgate-street (1704), was the 
next, and perhaps, gh not the most strik. 
ing, the most permanently pleasing of Wren’s 
square lantern towers. Square lanterns, when 
they stand over a void space, as most of these 
do, present harder constructive problems to 
the architect, and are altogether more risky 
things to build than are most of the polygonal 
ones which have to be noticed hereafter. Their 
author, however, seems to have had great 
confidence, which the result has justified, in 
the system on Ges — ao 
stability ultimately op the lightness 
in weight of the square “ lantern,” which, if 
it were too heavy, would cause the four sup- 
rting arches on which, by means of a flat 
ta the lantern of St. Stephen's is actually 
supported, to push out the corners of the sub- 
tower near the top. In two other examples, 
but in none hitherto mentioned, Sir Christopher 
used iron ties to counteract the outward push 
of the supporting arches, and in a number of 
ctingien be erected a mere square tower on the 
centre of the flat which covers @ sub-tower. 


Il.—Towers with Octagonal “Lanterns.” 


™ An octagonal “lantern,” if not very much 
less in aes than the rectangular tower 
from which it springs, is really an easier thing 
to build in stone than a square one, paar its 
oblique sides can be carried by “ squinc x 
across the internal of ‘the tower. 
could not have been from timidity, there vm 
that our great architect constructed his he 
octagonal lanterns, St. Michael Beasighas 
(1676), and St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (If 44 
as well as his first octagonal spire, St. Swithin $. 
Cannon-street (1679), in wood covered 
lead. Doubtless it was from an idea of cogmnenay: 
Wren’s first oc al lantern in stone, - 
one of his cleverest structurally, was tha ie 
St. Bride, Fileet-street vari a “py = 
nearest previous approac i ; 
if we ‘anes St. Sernin, Toulouse, are fog 
towers in Italy, such as the central octag =r 
the Certosa, Pavia, and the well-known steeP vs 
the church at Chiaravalle. In height > 
Bride’s steeple, however, is muc! gre . 
in proportion than theirs, and it lacks the gret 
round angle turrets which give so much rete 
and character to the lantern. at Pavia. - 
base of St. Bride’s steeple is by no — 
happiest part, and the five aotegon® 
above, each less in diameter and in beige 
the stage below, are perhaps the please te 
Proight Lee eetake ot lightning, it esti 260 
high, toa a ae than Bow Chureb, 
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the lantern by St. pr vet By ooy 

ith diagonal piers pro , 
ree a favourite codlarr idea, and 
vhich there are, or have been, examples 
taon Cathedral; at St. Nicholas, B 
Wymondham, Norfolk; at San Andrea, V: 
and in many other places. Of course, 
i; no trace of mediaeval detail in St. J 
js to its construction, Wren_ retained 
 squinches,” which were traditional 
dage of octagonal lanterns, but he made 
use of them, and kept them and their w 
great deal lower down his sub-tower 
frst devisers had been accustomed to 
huilt, thirty years later, another octagonal 
lantern on nh the same lines (St. Michael’s, 
College Hill, 1713). Both are among the most 
beautiful things he did. : 

The tower of St. Magnus, London Bridge 
built in 1705), had been constructed, as far as 
its octagonal “lantern” is concerned, more 
according to old precedents, and not according 
to its architect's novel and personal ideas. The 
explanation of this fact is its lantern was nearly 
equal in diameter to the sub-tower which 
carries it; consequently four “ squinches”’ 
were all that was wanted to support the 
diagonals. There was no need for contriv- 
ances to reduce the width of the super-tower to 
about half the width of the sub-tower as at St. 
Stephen’s, Walbrook, at St. James’s, Garlick- 
hill, and at St. Michael's, College-hill. Essen- 
tially St. Magnus’s is a lantern tower, built much 
on the type of those at Wilby and Fotheringay, 
and the bell-tower of Chichester Cathedral. One 
difference there is, however, which puts it in 
a separate group, and this is its dome-shaped 
roof. It is not a real dome, for of really domed 
towers (not dome-shaped roofs) Wren seems, 
in London, to have built but one, and this one 
St. Mary Magdalen, Old Fish-street, 1685) was 
disguised on the outside with a polygon with 
its courses in steps. But the fashion of letting 
domes, when they were adopted, show more or 
less on the exterior had been followed at times 
in Southern Europe ever since the Pantheon was 
built. Most commonly the Romanesque domes 
vem, like that on the Baptistry. of Parma, 
to have been enclosed by walls and covered in 
by a low-pitched roof. M. Revoil, however, 
gives several examples which he considers to 
be earlier than 4.p. 1100, in which a small 
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masonry dome showed a great of its 
curvation on the outside, as at Notre Dame 


des Doms, Avignon, and Notre Dame des 
Aiscamps, near Arles. There are still earlier 
domed churches at Constantinople, at Salonika, 
and at Athens, but it seems to be in Spain, 
perhaps through Moorish influence, that the 
Romanesque dome first approached, in what 
may be termed its nudity, to the Renaissance 
one. Examples of this are those on the 
Cathedral of Zamora and the Old Cathedral of 
Salamanca, in which the u part of -the 
dome was rather spire-sha than circular, 
probably to throw off the rain better. The 
New Cathedral of Salamanca, with a tower 


probably of the XVth cen: a ygonal 
domed lantern, and four mon tans at 
Fo comers of the sub-tower, shows us the 
shange when complete, with the stone dome 
‘atirely visib’.. with its outer surface worked 
re suc! as masons were then accustomed 
work on | \ttress weatherings, Of these, 
owever, Wren’: dome-shaped roofs make no 
pretence, and. ‘ike the one at St us, they 
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THE. BUILDER. 


finest. example may be taken to be that 
at An ( the form has 
been — here and there ever since that 
most are inventive of centuries, the 
XIIth) does not seem to have attracted our 


architect even by its difficulties. 
vig gl i por 
very i , and whose 
perfect than any other of its 
maker’s creations and not less perfect than the 
in an 
This is the lantern-tower of St. ed 
Chea to have 
it was not finished till 
= that it was nearly the first of all 
Christopher's masonry super-towers. The 
Campanile of St. Andrea, at Mantua, has a round 
super-tower, which, like that at Bow Church, 
starts from a square base with angle piers, and 
is encircled by a of -columns which, 
semicircular arches, 


not by classic architraves. An almost 
identical iption ight serve for the 
picturesque old tower of Notre Dame, Poitiers, 


at St. Mary-le-Bow binds the whole scheme 
together, and forms a shadowy background to 
the admirable ring of columns which supports 
the smaller upper lantern, the two tiers of 
scroll buttresses, and the spirelet at top, 
and of the columns that surround it. 
There is something in Bow Church, too, a 
romantic spirit beneath its classic dress, which 
b to remembrance much-loved buildings 
all world over—the Campanile, at Amalfi, 
dear to painters, the Church of the Salute, at 
Venice, r still—the very different one of 
Santa Maria della Grazie, at Milan—even the 
un-Londonlike relic of ‘St. Giles’s lantern- 
tower, in Cripplegate, which Wren must often 
enough have seen, and even the beautiful brick 
gateway-tower of Stendal, in Prussia, which 
probably he neither saw nor heard of. 

If we owed nothing elke to Sir Christopher 
Wren, to be reminded once and again that there 
are such buildings as | would be much in 
a world where, as G says, “ All need the 
beautiful, and few can produce it.” But since 
he produced and left us, with many minor ones, 
this supreme evidence of what he could do, we 
can only desire that his own maxim might prove 
true, and that his church architecture at its 
best “* might be eternal.” 


HISTORICAL NOTES. 


Among the most recent 
Antiquities additions to the Department 
in Crete. of Greek and Roman_Anti- 
quities at the British 


Museum, and which are now on exhibi- 
tion in the first vase room, are some 
interesting objects of the earliest civilisa- 
tion of Crete. First are noticed-two small 
tablets of burnt clay, which were discovered 
during some excavations at - Knossos, and 
presented by Dr. A. J. Evans. These objects 
are inscribed with a record of grain, and were 
probably used for the purposes of land valua- 
tion. It is interesting to note that the 
numerals from one to nine are expressed by 
strokes similar to the system in use in Egypt 
from the earliest times. The characters are 
thought to belong to a script, the language 
of which is unknown, dating from 1600 B.c. 
There is also an ‘nteresting cast of a 
circular tablet aeetng © in. in diameter and 
4 in. in thickness, inscribed with hieroglyphics 
of an unknown kind. ‘It is probable that it 
was used for magical purposes, or it may have 
been a sort of astrolabe. This object, which 
was presented by Professor Bosanquet, 1s of 
uncertain date, but probably belongs to the 
Minoan period. 
Tue fine classical church = 
James's, ‘“t. James occupies an eie- 
Clerkenwell vated position on the edge of 
what was once Clerkenwell 
graceful steeple is a con- 
spicuous object in the view from Farringdon- 
street and Clerkenwell-road! It stands on the 
site of the Benedictine Nunnery of St. Mary 
In its — - hl 
served tomb of the last Prior o e 
Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem ; Bi vewong lies ie pein 
the ate ite registers. ‘The needs of the 


parish, which has no accommodation 


Green, and its 


poate ong poses: the on Bo f 
ve o 
restoring the yee @ relic of the destroyed 
medizval - 2 B ia is remarkable in 
possessing four va passages running to 
each point of the compass, one of them, it is 
es ard ling as far as St. John’s Gate. 

is crypt is at nt in @ very insanitary 
condition, being Alled to the denth of 6 fi 
with coffins, whose removal to a more suitable 
burial place will afford seating space for 800 
persons, while, at the same time, an interest- 
ing —— of medieval architecture wil! 
be losed, and the exploration of the 
yoongns rendered ible. The vicar has 
already collected -, and if he can raise this 
sum to 1,000/., the second 1,000/. required for 
the necessary work will be forthcoming. 


po 
The Roman of the Society of Antiquaries 
Wall. of Newecastle-upon-Tyne for 
1910 gives a valuable account 
of the important results of the year’s exploration. 
Besides extending the information already 
obtained about the large station of Corstopitum, 
they inc'ude the laying bare of the remains of a 
Roman water mill above Haltwhistleburn Fort, 
and of a large portion of a mile-castle near 
Poltross Burn, the first yet examined in which 
the internal arrangements can be discerned. It 
contains traces of a number of buildings, 
terraced one above the other on a slope facin 
north, and intersected by a central street, an 
these traces are sufficient to enable the explorer 
to reconstruct its checkered history of occupation, 
destruction, restoration, and abandonment. 


A erRrver of the veil of 

The Welwyn mystery which has so long 

Find. shrouded the collections of the 
late Mr, Dering, of Lockleys, 
referred to in our last issue, has now been 
lifted. Dr. A. J. Evans, who more than any 
other writer has the talent of investing the dry 
bones of archeology with living romance, 
communicated a fascinating letter to the Times 
of February 28 on the objects brought to light 
some years ago in the making of a new drive. 
The deposit, he says, is dated by the presence 
of elegant cinerary urns of the same type as 
those discovered years ago at Aylesford, in Kent, 
and belonging to the late British civilisation of 
the Ist century s.c., as well as by the type of 
burial, the bodies being cremated and bestowed 
in jars in a field, instead of the earlier method 
of laying them, unburnt, under a barrow. 

The unearthed sepulchre appears to belong 
to persons of rank, probably of two generations, 
connected, possibly, with the court of Cesar’s 
opponent, Cassivelaunus, and his son Tascio- 
vanus, whose capital was the neighbouring 
Verulam, though the latter's son Cunobelinus 
(Cymbeline) ‘transferred it to Colchester. The 
objects found in it attest the remarkable stan- 
dard of luxury reached by pre-Roman Britain 
as well as its distant commercial connexions. 
Among them are the remains of an iron grate 
or fire-basket, with legs 3 ft. 6 in. high, and 
tre-dogs ending in ox’s heads. There are 
also several bronze vessels, two graceful silver 
cups of Italo-Greek origin, and clay amphore 
once filled, perhaps, with Chian wine, all 
of which probably came by caravan from 
Marseilles, where they would have been brought 
by sea from M Grecia and the 
Side by side with these the skill of the native 
artificers is displayed by the remains of a plated 
tankard, and three bronze male heads, with 
moustaches, but no beards, like the “* Dyin 
Gaul” of the Capitol. These are a, 
to have formed the attachments of a plated 
bucket, such a that used to conti — es 
of the princi personage in like those 
of Marlborough and Aylesford, while the other 
utensils enumerated served either for the funeral 
feast, or for containing the food provided for 
the departed in the under-world. 
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TWO RECENT CASES OF 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
WO CASES have recently been decided 
in the Court of Appeal which illustrate 
the difficulty that arises in determining 
liability or non-liability under the Workmen's 
Compensation Act, not only in consequence 
of the actual language used in the Act, but 
also in reconciling the various decisions of the 
Courts which have been given on its terms. 
This is extremely unfortunate, as the Act 
was intended to be drawn in terms so simple 
that it should be comprehended by laymen 
of all classes without legal advice, whereas 
in fact it not only presents conundrums in 
deciding which the Courts, up to the House 
of Lords, have been divided-in opinion. but 
it complicates relations between employer 
and employed, and insurer and insured. 

In Powells Tilbury Steam Coal Company, 
Ltd., v. Hawkins a man employed as a collier 
in the course of his employment had been 
engaged in assisting to push some empty 
trucks up an incline and in hosting an empty 
truck off the rails. Having completed these 
operations, he went to sharpen props, and ten 
minutes later he complained of illness, and 
died the same evening. The medical evidence 
was that the man died from angina pectoris, 
that his heart showed disease of long 
standing, and that angina pectoris might be 
brought on by various causes; a slight 
exertion might bring it on, but it need not 
necessarily follow immediately upon the 
exertion. The Court, following a decision 
of |the House of Lords in Barnabus v. 
Bursham Colliery Company, held that the 
man’s dependants had failed to satisfy the 
burden of proof laid upon them of showing 
that the ‘accident arose “ out of ” the man’s 
employment, as a statement of facts con- 
sistent with one view or another, but leaving 
ijt as a matter of conjecture, is insufficient. 
If this case is compared with that of Hughes 
v. Clover Clayton & Co. (noted the Builder, 
March 26, 1910), a decision of the House of 
Lords, it will be seen how impossible it is 
for any layman to distinguish the two cases. 
Thus, a man having a diseased heart in 
such a condition that the medical evidence 
was that he might even have died in sleep. 
died whilst in the course of his employment 
tightening up a nut with a spanner, and his 
dependants were held entitled to compensa- 
tion as he had died from “injury by 
accident.” The only distinction between the 
two cases seems to be that in this latter 
case the man died whilst actually engaged 
in the operation, whilst in the former case 
he was taken ill ten minutes after ceasing from 
hard work; but the intention of the Legisla- 
ture can never have been to confer or with- 
hold compensation on such fine distinctions 
as these. 

The other case, Pearce v. The Provident 
Clothing and Supply Company, Ltd.. marks a 
further extension of the Act by decision. A 
man employed as a collector and canvasser 
for a firm was killed whilst riding a bicycle 

in the street. He was neither required nor 
encouraged to perform his duties on a bicycle, 
but his employers were aware that it was his 
practice to ride. It was contended that the 
case came within the principle laid down 
by the Court of Ap in Warner v. Couch- 
man (the Builder, July 3), when a baker's 
man sustained frost-bite whilst driving a 
cart on his rounds, and where the Court 
held this to be an i peril common 
to anyone and not arising out of the employ- 
ment as distinguished from Andrew v. 
Failsworth Building Society (the Builder, 
May 14; 1904), where a man working on a 
scaffold was held exposed to special risk 
from lightning; but the Court of Appeal 
have now, on the strength of a case, 
MeNiece v. Singer Sewing Machine Company, 
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modified the views expressed in Couchman’s 
case, and have held that as the man’s employ- 
ment took him into the streets the accident 
arose “out of and in the course of” his 
emplo ** As for the means 
of locomotion in crowded streets which the 
man had selected on the bicycle, the Court 
held that it made no difference whether the 
employer ordered it or merely acquiesced in 
it. This latter proposition will certainly 
cause considerable litigation, and tends to 
unreasonably increase the burden laid upon 
emplovers. 








THE 
INSTITUTE OF BUILDERS : 


TIMBER. 


On the Ist inst. a tecture was delivered by 
Mr. James 8. Holliday, Senior Vice-President, 
at Koh-i-Noor House, Kingsway, W.C., on 
“Timber: Its Growth, Diseases, Seasoning, 
and the Principal Uses of its Most Important 
Kinds.” 

In the course of his remarks the lecturer said : 

The term “ Timber ” is wide and comprehen- 
sive, and one that may be studied from various 
aspects, viz., from that of the timber merchant, 
the physicist, the chemist, and the builder and 
carpenter. 

To consider the subject from all these points 
of view is beyond the scope of such a paper as 
I am privileged to read to you, and I shall, 
therefore, content myself with confining my 
remarks to the growth, some of the diseases, 
the seasoning, and a general description of the 
various species of wood more particularly 
interesting to, and generally used by, the 
carpenter and builder. 

Originally the timber supply of this country 
was exclusively grown by ourselves, but latterly 
the demands of civilisation and the consequent 
expansion of commerce have made it necessary 
= — Ra! a timber very largely, 
an us an indus vast rtions has 
been created. si pe 

No doubt timber was first used in forming 

art, if not the whole, of human habitations, 

ut as man has advanced its uses have been 
extended, and we find it employed in the con- 
struction of ships, bridges, etc.; and as its 
nature and beauty have come to be appreciated 
it has been adopted for decorative purposes, 
apart from its constructive utility. 


Structure of Timber. 

True, “Timber” is yielded only by. those 
trees which increase their woody structures 
by periodic additions outside the layers already 
formed... Such trees are known as “ Ex ' 
in contradistinction to that group of \ 
chief among which are the palm, bamboo, etc., 
which add their annual growth inside the 
layers siready formed, and which are termed 

Endogen.”” . Secu 

‘Botanists speak of the stem of a tree, from 
the upward direction it takes, as the “ ascending 
axis. Oey cep aes ae ee is 
‘One, of ‘the necessary conditions to good 
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decided by the Scotch Court of Session, 


tint hat th anna Lge: a, 
grown ani right ay 

breadth ; another that the central parts shi 
be sound—in old trees these central parts are 
apt to decay. 
_ The stem of a timber tree consists of the 
inner and perfected layers, termed “ heartwood” 
or “ duramer,”’ the outer, younger and imperfect 
layers known as “ sapwood,” or “ alburnum,” 
and the exterior of whole stem, commonly 
known as the “ bark.” 

_The centre part of all of the stem, viz, th 
pith, is composed of a cellular tissue, the cl), 

eing numerous and of varying size. This 
pith, which in a young tree is full of fluid, does 
not, as might be supposed, increase in bulk as 
the tree matures, but a rs rather to diminish, 
by reason of the fluid ing out; but it retains 
its place, however, in the oldest trees. 

There exist in the transverse section of the 
stem of a timber tree radiating lines from thy 
centre of the bark called the “ medullary rays, 
and known to the carpenter as the “ silver 
eget These lines are usually very fine. 

ut in some cases, as, for instance, in those of 
the oak and the beech, they are of two kinds. 
viz., the one broad and the4other quite narrow. 
Much warping of timber (especially when it js 
unseasoned) could be avoided if, in its cop. 
version, some regard were paid to the arrange. 
ment of these rays. The timber should be cut 
as far as possible in their direction, as the 
shrinkage in seasoning is for the most part 

to them. 

ly the construction of these medullary rays. 

in connexion with the annual rings, a means i: 
afforded for the ascent of the water containing 
mineral salts and gases obtained from the soil 
by means of the roots. This water or sap rises 
each and continues to flow through the 
tubes until it reaches the leaves (which have 


‘been termed the laboratory of the plant), 


where it is distributed to the leaf cells, and 
gives up its minerals. These leaf cells. thus 
supplied with salts, etce., and exposed to the 
sunlight, manufacture organic compound: 
(which by chemical bee become wood 
substance), which compounds are carried from 
the leaves back into the stem, and pass by 
the inner tissues and the medullary rays to the 
growing part of the tree. The “cambium 

a delicate layer of active cells on the outside 
of the sapwood, being supplied with wood 
materials, adds new layers of wood to that 
already formed, and the stem is enlarged 
periodically. 

The woody layers, when first formed, ar 
full of sap, but change and ually become 
solidified by the drying of the wood cell walls 
of each subsequent layer. 

The perfecting of the layers is very gradual, 
and the time n to convert sapwood 
into heartwood varies considerably in different 


trees. 

It should be observed that a tree does not 
cease growing at maturity, but although it 
increases in bulk, the later layers » Fon 
of inferior quality. Therefore, for good healthy 
timber, trees should be selected with an abun- 
dance pepe. shoots, and the topmost branches 
strong Vv 

When we observe the out enda of fallen trees 
it occurs to few that the innermost tiny rm 
enclosing the pith is the section of the 
that was once the seedling tree. _ 

A tree is a living organism whose component 
parts are of various ages, and, upon it arises 
successive generations of leaves, much as 8 city 
rears its people, or a coral reef its polyps 
living portion is tenewéd from time to tims 
adding something to the tree, and passes #W#y- 
Time other ¢ and as year by year 
parang at wood is a _ a 
become heartwood, their meet (he 
which, while living is a tree, dead io tases. 
.. Timber , trees: when felled contain pos 
amount of moisture, and, therefor’. 
well seasoning before being used, es)°ially for 
joiners’ work. This is accomplished »y —_ 
methods, natural and artificial, to whic I 
refer later on.! eer debe: ; 

se ca er. growing 
trees in Sacions ways, auch ag by the break 
off ofits branches, or by a blow from 1 odjee 

} as itis felled,-or perhaps bythe s-orching 
® ground fire, And if.the’ Tat theTparts 
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t organically united, the alburnum 
pcg see oontieed ; wounded 
longer resists, but absorbs 
‘i en ak Pg 
trimen “ 
vans OS al have been caused to the 


ete retin te 
in ite na ; 
wie it lay felled on the, ground, on the 
ial slide, or when rolling into the er 
he floated to its destination. 
defects, such 

i mber is subject to certain defects, suc 
be ; oo nog and in proportion to 
as rind gall defects 
the scarcity or abundance of these defec 
may be said to depend to a large extent whether 
the timber will be good or bad. 

’ Of fissures We may mention three, viz... the 
« heart shake,” the “ star shake,” and the “ cup 
shake,” which are more commonly met with. 

Heart shakes run in the direction of the 
medullary rays, the wider part being next the 
pith, and if they occur to any extent the con- 
version of the timber into planks is seriously 
interfered with. I believe that the principal 
eyuse of the heart shake is the unequal loss of 
water and the consequent shrinkage of the older 

of the wood. 
The star shake is another form of radial 
jssure, Which, however, unlike the heart shake, 
widens towards the bark. It is thought that 
the star shake is due to the more rapid drying 
of the outer layers of wood as the tree lies 
exposed after felling. _ : 

The cup shake, unlike either the heart or 
star shake, occurs in the plane of the annual 
rings, and more or less entirely separates the 
avers. This kind of shake may be due either 
to sudden changes of temperature, the excessive 
bending of the tree, or to other and unknown 
causes. 

In the case of the oak, cup shake may be 
caused in consequence of the young leaves of 
the tree being destroyed in the early part of 
the summer by caterpillars and nioths, which 
temporarily suspends the nutrition of the 
tree until new leaves are put out later in the 
year, and results in the wood of one year not 
properly cohering to that of the preceding 
season. 

All timber is subject to fungal attack, which 
occasions decay. Some of these attacks are 
cmfined to the roots of living trees, others to 
timber after it is felled, through some wound 
not produced by the fungus. Many of the 
fungi which attack trees are so ruinous in their 
action that the wood of the affected trees never 
teaches the timber merchant's yard. 

But the woodworker is more interested in 
those diseases which attack converted timber, 
and of these the most important is dry rot. 
The spore of fungi germinates on damp wood, 
provided some alkali is present—such, for 
instance, as ammonia fumes in stables—then, 
under the influence of warm, still air, i.e., 


absence of ventilation, its spawn threads 
spread, not only in all directions through the 
Wood, forming greyish white cords and flat 


cake mosses of felt on its surface, but even over 
damp surfaces of brickwork or soil, and_thus to 
previously unaffected timber. The _ fungus 
destroys the surface of the timber, lessening its 
weight, causing it to warp and crack, until at 
poe it ormnbies up when dry ito a fine 
et, or, absorbing an istu 
beget — y moisture, becomes a 
Imperfect ly seasoned timber is most sus- 
ceptible to dry rot; the fungus can be spread 
ye spawn. And we are told that this can be 
Kavi by the clothes, or even by means of the 
‘ na $SaWs, to other wood that is sound if 
Cniee t me: be left near it. 

© other hand, dry timber, kept dry, is 

proof against dry rot, and - va suai 
Yr air is fatal to this fungus. (If only the ends 
in asic seasoned beams which are inserted 
a Walls were to be previously creosoted 
pa with some other antiseptic it would 

&® most 


rot.) ‘flective protection against dry 
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any time to rid itself of the immense amount of 
water used in its erection timber is used for the 
aetecg am, floots, roof, ete., the ends of which 

ing fixed in and against the walls. A warm, 
damp atmosphere surrounding the wood, as, for 
instance, under a floor immediately over 
the ground and in unventilated cellars, are 
conditions favourable to the spread of the 
disease. 

I suggest that no timber should be fixed in a 
position so that the moisture in and around it 
cannot be easily evaporated. No wood slips 
should be built into the top of the concrete 
without being creosoted, and no boards should be 
laid directly on the concrete and afterwards 
covered with linoleum, ete. All the space 
under wooden floors should be cleared of 
vegetable of fungoid growth and covered with 
concrete, and this left as long as possible. 

No wooden pegs communicating with the 
earth beneath should be left in and through the 
conerete. Inlets should be formed in walls 
for the introduction of fresh air underneath all 
ground floors, and also for cross currents. The 
— under floors should be cleared of all 
shavings and pieces of wood. 


Antiseptic Treatment of Timber. 

Allusions to various substances employed in 
preserving timber and other vegetable fibres 
from decay are frequently made in the writings 
of the ancients. Tar and pitch were used for 
painting or smearmg wood from periods of the 
most remote antiquity. Greek and Roman 
authors narrate that the astringent portions of 
the oil from olives, and also that from cedar, 
larch, and juniper, were used for the preservation 
of articles from decay or from the attacks of 
insects. 

The magnificent statue of Zeus, by Phideas, 
was erected in a grove at Olympus, where the 
atmosphere was damp, and the wooden platform 
upon which it stood was, therefore, imbued 
with oil. The famous statue of Diana, at 
Ephesus, was of wood, and Pliny states that 
it was saturated with oil by a number of small 
orifices bored in the woodwork. The same 
author remarks that wood well rubbed with oil 
of cedar is proof against woodworm and decay. 

Mr. Boulton, in his work on antiseptic treat- 
ment of timber, says that not until the X VIIIth 
century can anything beyond the merest trace 
be detected of serious research into the causes of 
decomposition. It is stated that during the 
8 of Great Britain with the host of her 
adversaries the prevalence of dry rot in the 
timbers of the men-of-war vessels assumed the 
proportions of a national calamity, and that 
various experiments were tried of injecting 
resinous vapours and the salts of copper, iron, 
zine, ete. 

But it is since the birth and growth of the 
railway system that antiseptic treatment of 
timber may be said to have received its most 
important development. The original stone 
blocks and other solid supports at first used on 
the permanent ways were found to be too rigid, 
and had to be replaced with a most elastic 
material. Wood sleepers decayed rapidly, 
and hence a process of antiseptic treatment for 
prolonging their life had to be considered. _ 

By the year 1838 several systems of antiseptic 
treatment were before the public and competing 
for the favour of engineers, viz., corrosive 
sublimate, introduced by Mr. Kyan ; sulphate 
of copper, introduced by Mr. Lloyd; and heavy 
oil of tar (afterwards termed “ creosote"), 
introduced by Mr. Bethell. As early as 1756 
attempts were made in England and America 
to inject into or impregnate timber with 
vegetable tars, or with extracts therefrom, 
but the practical introduction of the process 
is due to Mr. John Bethell. His celebrated 
patent dated July, 1838, does not mention the 
words “creosote” or “ creosoting.” It con- 
tains a list of no less than eighteen various 
substances, mixtures or solutions, and am 
them a mixture of coal-tar and dead oil d 
from coal-tar, which is the origin of the 
so-called “* creosoting " e 
is the product of the destructive distillation of 
wood. Commercial oil of creosote is a dark 
brown liquid obtained from coal tar, of which 
it constitutes from 20 per cent. to 30 per cent. It 
is uced by distillation, and consists of the 
light and heavy oils of tar, but its composition 


is very variable. , 

There sro several patent wood ives 
cad catia ee eciae tak Solgoem, 
= Na = 


Creosoting. 


The benefits of are of a threefold 
actions. 


wood becoming more or less solid bloc 

2nd. Physiological Action—The emell of 
creosote imparted to the wood prevents germinal 
life, well known to be destructive to timber, 

ing developed within it. 

3rd. Chemical Action.—The tar acids in the 
creosote are antiseptic, and also cause some 
change in the wood, which are stated to play an 
important part in the preservation of timber. 

Seasoning. 

It is generally thought that natural. or air, 
seasoning gives the best results, for which pur- 
pose the wood is piled in a seasoning yard, 
eapie as far as possible from sun and rain, 

ut with air circulating freely on all sides of 
each log. Bad ventilating is sure to cause dry 
rot. Stacking timber vertically or at an e 
is inclined to produce unequal drying; the 
planks should be stacked flat or on edge. 

Various processes for the artificial seasoning 
of wood have been practised since time imme- 
morial ; the Romans, for instance, having for 
this purpose resorted to soaking timber or 
burying it under corn. 

Artificial seasoning systems have been 
adopted by several contractors im London, 
the object being to make freshly imported 
timber usable, instead of having to stack 
it for the long periods required by natural 
seasoning. One advantage gained by this 
method is that valuable space may be utilised 
that would otherwise be occupied by large piles 
of timber in the ess of natural seasoning, 
and another that the locking up of capital is 
avoided. 

It may be interesting to you to know a method — 
of patent artificial seasoning adopted by my 
firm, which is as follows :— 

A stoving building is erected about 26 ft. by 
8 ft. (inside measurements). built in brick and 
lined with cement, with a flat, fireproof roof 
of concrete, and a pair of teak doors closely 
fitted at one end. Three openings. 12 in. 
in diameter, form ventilators in the roof, in 
which there are also two small holes for lowering 
a registering thermometer through. Trolley 
lines are laid on the floor so that the timber 
can be loaded on to the trolleys outside and 
run into the stove. Under the floor a chamber 
is formed with an arrangement for superheated 
steam, which is conducted from an adjacent 
boiler through a system of pipes to dischar 
pipes, which distribute the steam evenly in t 
main chamber. The timber is carefully stacked 
on the trolley, allowing space all round same ; 
the trolley is then drawn into the chamber, the 
doors are secured, and the ventilators closed. 

Steam is then admitted for a certain number 
of hours, and subsequently superheated steam 
for a further number of hours. 

During the whole process the temperature 
must be constantly tested and regulated to 
conform to a tabulated list, which, however, 
varies accordi to the thickness, kind. and 
initial state of the timber and the atmospheric 
conditions prevailing, all of which factors have 
to be taken into consideration. 

The required, temperature (which it may 
be necessary to raise to 225 deg. Fahr.) must 
be arrived at gradually and sudden changes 
carefully avoided. The temperature can be 

ted in various ways —either by slightly 
ucing or increasing the amount of steam 
admitted, by —_ - seaman or by 
sli — ‘or short periods one or more 
ae onl tors. With care the desired tem- 
peratures at the — — can be obtained 
within three or four degrees. The time of 
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pa rad is within five to ten degrees of that 
ou ° 
The timber is then removed into sheds, and, 
providing the treatment throughout has been 
reuy carried out, within about fourteen days’ 
the timber is equivalent to seasoned wood. 
Timber is not diminished in bulk or decreased 


ee by this process ; in fact, the following 
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carriage i Some 
authorities go so far as to say that it is much 
the best foreign oak for construction. ee 
ments that have been made yy’ that white 

















tests carried out by me go to show oak com favourably with all foreign oaks, 
if anything, the strength af taaaber is but is tly inferior in strength to that of 
increased by the process :— ish 
RESULTS OF TESTS ON “STOVED” AND “UNSTOVED” YELLOW DEAL. 
Size. Spanx. Inttiat Crack. Frvat Fracture.) StTovep. Unstrovep. | AVERAGE. 
2jin, x 4}in. 3ft. 6}in. 2°25 tons. 26 tons. a 
* oe 2 = tons. 29 tons. — 2°75 
e 26 tons. - 
Oe 4 14 tons 2°75 tons, 2675 
Sin. x Qin. pe 7°25 tons. - 
»» Be 35 tons 75 tons. | 


The theory of the process is that moisture 
in the timber is expelled by its conversion into a 
more fluid state by opening the pores and 
ducts of the fibres and allowing steam and 
then superheated steam to permeate the 
material, and the heat in the chamber and the 
timber will assist in expelling the moisture, 
ete., after the steam is shut off. We find that the 
resin in soft woods flows to a small extent, but 
this is not of great importance. Also any 
shakes that may be in the timber are slightly 
increased, but the process does not produce 
shakes. 

As a rule, we find that the best results are 
obtained with freshly-cut timber. I believe 
this system is similar to the artificial systems 
of seasoning known as Sturtevant’s & Erith’s. 

Timber may be broadly classed under two 
heads, viz-: (1) Hard wood (non-resinous and 
non-coniferous), which include all leaf-bearing 
trees, such as oak, elm, mahogany, walnut, etc. 

(2) Soft wood (resinous and coniferous), 
which includes all the pines and firs. 


Hard Woods. 


These are many in number, and form a very 
interesting study, but I shall content myself 
with referring to three of them only, all of 
which are now extensively used in the building 


trade. 
Oak. 


Naturally, the first is oak. Oak is found in 
great variety in Europe, Asia. and North 
America. Very fine specimens are to be found 
in the Forest of Dean in Gloucestershire, where, 
on a rocky subsoil, the trees generally attain 
to noble dimensions, but with the drawbacks, 
however, of cup and star shakes, which may be 
attributable either to a peculiarity of the species 
or to the rocky nature of the soil. 

The properties of the English oak have been 
accepted as being good for all kinds of architec- 
tural work by all practical men. 

Oak-trees grown in sheltered situations or in 
forests frequently reach a height of from 
70 ft. to 100 ft. The wood is hard, tough, and 
strong, and its solidity of character is such that 
it resists the action of water. If not properly 
seasoned it is liable to excessive warping and 
shrinkage, but when once the moisture is 
completely evaporated few woods are liable to 
so little change. In consequence, however, of 
the pyrogallic acid which it contains trouble 
may arise when it is fixéd in contact with iron 
fittings. 

Riga oak, which takes its name from the port 
of shipment, is obtained from a tree found in the 
interior of Russia, whence it-is brought by 
river to Riga. It is characteristic of this oak 
that the medullary rays are very numerous and 
distinctly marked, and its fineness of grain 
and figured appearance when cut recommend it 
for good joiners’ work or veneers for cabinet 
purposes. 

Among other European oaks largely used is 
that grown in Austria and Hungary. 

Passing from Europe to America we find 
three or four valuable kinds of oak employed 
in this country. I understand that there are 
300 different species of American oak known 
to botanists, about forty to fifty of which are 
found in the United States. These are divided 
into two ups termed “ white oaks’’ and 
“black oaks,” the former yielding valuable 
timber, but the timber of the latter being soft 
and porous, and unfit for constructional 


purposes, 
White oak, which flourishes in almost every 


Canadian red oak is another oak imported into 
London annually, but in r quantities into 
Liverpool, principally for cabinet-making ; but 
it is not, however, considered good for archi- 
tectural or engineering work requiring strength 
and durability. 

The term “ wainscot’’ has reference solely 
to the form of its conversion, and can be 
supplied to any oak whatever its origin, which 
is cut with a view to exhibiting its figure. 

The wainscot oak of commerce is mainly 
imported from Austria-H and Russia, 
but similarly figured oak ts ahoe't imported from 
America, and is commonly nown as 
“‘ quartered,”’ descriptive of the method of 
sawing 


Teak. 


Of the vast timver supplies of the East none 
are so important to us as those, of the Indian 
Empire, and of these teak stands pre-eminent. 
It is found principally in Central and Southern 
India and Burmah, but it is also plentiful in 
Siam, and found to some extent in several 
islands in the Indian Seas. The tree frequently 
attains a height of from 80 ft. to 100 ft., and 
yields timber from 20 ft. to 50 ft. indength and 
10 in. to 30 in. in width. I need not say that it 
is hard and strong in nature, as joiners well 
know who have worked it. It is fairly straight 
in grain, and its average weight per cubic foot 
is 40 lb. It contains a resinous, oily body, 
which clogs its pores and resists the action of 
water. is oily substance con and 
seriously affects the tools working it, but has the 
advantage of acting as a preservative against 
rust when iron is in contact with it. 

Its durability is remarkably long, and even 
the attacks of white ants seem to be resisted 
by it. It possesses, indeed, so many valuable 
properties, that it has long been held in favour as 
a material for construction. For some years past 
it has been largely used by railway companies 
for staircases, and is now adopted by the 
London County Council for fireproof doors and 
stairs. It is also very widely used for joinery 
purposes. Practicaily the whole of the joiners’ 
work in the Victoria and Albert Museum is 
made of teak; the deeply moulded and carved 
ceiling in the vestibule is also made of this 
material, the panels being inlaid with holly 
wood. : 

There is a practice of girdling the teak-tree 
in Burmah three years before it is felled by 
cutting a ring eee the bark and sap in order 
to kill the tree. This object is attained in a 
few days or weeks, the natural juices bein 
prevented from rising through the apreek 
The great heat of the climate seasons the wood, 
and makes it lighter for floating down the rivers 
to the place of — 

This practice of girdling and seasoning the 
trees, however, is considered by some to be 
prejudicial to the Sagem m the = their 
suggestion being that it results in the tree dryin 
too rapidly and becoming brittle. or 


v. 
Among the rich variety of timber trees met 
with in Central and South America and the 
West Indies a large number never reach our 
markets. ‘ 
Spanish mahogany is found in Central 
America, Mexico, the. Isl 


and of Cuba, and 

eo ne ee 
ian i regard to beauty of 
colour and of figute. It is not vabjert 
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Soft Wood. 
Dantzic, Memel, Riga, and Swedish ¢ 
qualities of timber ssiciineed in most no Mn 


specifications, are all yielded by pines, and 
not, I believe, botanically different pont alg 
but merely timber of the same tree grown in o; 
shi 1.7 gpa different places. 

y speaking, the red and yellow 
timber coming from the Baltic ports goes wc 
the name of fir, though in reality it is the wood 
of the pine. White fir is spruce, commonly 
known as ‘“‘ white deal.”’ 

Dantzic wood takes its name from the port 
of shipment, the forests from which it is drawn 

in Prussia and Prussian Poland and on 
the borders of Russia, where it is formed into 
large rafts and floated to Dantzic, advantage 
being taken of this mode of transit for bringing 
large quantities of corn from the interior for 
shi t to foreign markets, 

Riga fir also takes its name from the place of 
shipment, although it is largely drawn from 
many of the forests in the interior of Russia. 
The tree is of almost perfectly straight growth, 
and very free from knots, with a clean, fine, 
straight grain. 

Swedish fir, as its name indicates, is a native 
of Sweden, where it was very abundant in 
earlier times, but the great demand for this class 
of timber in recerit vears has outgrown the rate 
of production, and consequently the original 
stock has become seriously depleted. It is 
soft and straight in grain, liable to heart and 
star shakes, slow in wth, and makes its 
wood at about half the rate of Dantzic and 
Riga fir. : 

Norwegian spruce, or white fir, is very 
abundant on the mountain slopes of Norway, 
and seems to flourish most in a damp climate. 
It is also found on the mountain slopes of North 
America. Spruce fir is an evergreen, and 
assumes a beautiful form, with its lower branches 
drooping nearly to the ground. The wood 
is white in colour, to light, and elastic. 
but when cut it is inclined to warp. 

There are about thirty or more species of 


_American pine in Canada and the United States. 


the best known being the red pine of Canada. 

This timber, unlike Riga and Dantzic fir 
(which take their title from the port of shipment) 
— its name from the reddish colour of its 

rk. 

The timber is white, tinged with yellow or 
straw colour, and possesses a clean, fine grain, 
which works up to a silky face. These qualities, 
and the fact that it rarely shrinks, render it 
a choice and valuable wood. ee 

The yellow pine-tree is found in North 
America, ise in every variety of soil 
but flouri best in deep, moist, loamy sand. 
It is often “ Weymouth ” pine, in com- 
pliment to Lord Weymouth, who first introduced 
it into this country, but in America it is knowo 
as white pine. 

It s to a height of from 100 ft. to 150. 
a rom 9 ft. to 12 ft. in circumference, has * 
clean, fine grain r 
silky surface, but has the diendventage of being 
subject to cup and heart shakes. ‘This, bow: 
ever, is not a serious disadvantage having 
regard to the large size of the tree. 

Of late years it has become very scare 
in this country, the market price rendering 
it almost prohibitive except for works where 
the cost is no object. a 

I believe that contractors pol er 
experienced great difficulty in obtain'n 
pine, so extensively used in former times fr 
panels 
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ae Specifying Timber. 
A nati re usually drawn up indi- 

Specifications or suality of wood that is to 
cating the kind and qualry and, theret 
be used in the proposed building, . ena 
should define what may or may not be ’ 
sid so convey to the m of ng oat 
what is wanted. Unfortunately, this is what 
many of the clauses do not achieve. 

Those familiar with the working of the 
building trade are aware that the out-of-date 
and obsolete phraseology used in many speci- 
cations is sadly in need of reform. tes 
and misunderstandings are continually arising. 
Timber is specified which it is impossible to 
obtain, and the kinds very often most suitable 
and easily obtainable are not specified at all. 

Timber is not made, but grown, and is conse- 
uently afflicted with various proportions of 
eects, sap, shakes, knots, ete., and most 
disputes are centred around the ly 00 1-N 
« Free from sap, shakes, large and loose knots 
and other defects.” 

As some one has said, “ If only the supply 
of perfect timber were la enough, and if all 
the clients’ pockets were long enough to pay 
for it, the rigid application of this standard 
would solve the problem ; but the proportion of 
wood free from defects which it is possible to 
obtain is so small and the cost so prohibitively 
high that in practice there is a general admission 
that this standard cannot be severely applied, 
and more especially as the timber as imported at 
the present time is not nearly so perfect as in 
former years.”” 

The matter is further complicated by the 

fact that the ports which send us the best sawn 
carcassing and joiners’ timber, such as Arch- 
angel, Petersburg, Soderham, Gefle, ete., are 
not those from which the logs of timber they 
have superseded used to come. While in the 
pas' the ports of origin were limited to about a 
dozen there are now about one hundred places 
in Russia, Sweden, Norway, and Prussia from 
which sound, usable fir is exported, 
_It will be readily coficeded that some altera- 
tion should be made in our specification on such 
points as these which would tend to obviate 
misunderstanding- between clients, architects, 
and contractors in connexion with the use of 
all forms of wood, 


BUILDING 
TRADE DEPRESSION. 
, AN Accrington gentleman identified with the 
building trade, who wrote Mr. Lloyd George 
saying that there was a severe depression in 
lat trade, and that, rightly or wrongly, the 
condition of affairs was largely attributed to 
the effects of the land clauses of the Finance 
Act, has received a reply, in which the 
hancellor of the Exchequer says that many 
complaints of the supposed effects of the new 
land taxes on the building trade have been 
ought to his notice. “ It is constantly stated 
on the trade is depressed, and that the 
’ bremmion is due not to the actual. provisions 
~ Finance Act, but to apprehensions as 
po at may be done in the future. It is, of 
Surse. impossible to say whether the depres- 
iis : depression there is, is attributable in 
not degree to this cause. With a view to 
= Ving any misapprehensions as to the 
ature of the taxes which may exist, Mr. 


In ‘ 

salt Georg, has on several occasions made 

Datticulan sts Of the kind you suggest. In 
“ular, he received deputations from 


Looe representing building societies and the 
pre trade early in October last, and the 
a ents which he then made were published 
ween Press. It is hardly possible to 
pievent alt ‘ether misunderstandings and 
= Present ‘tions ‘of @ measure such as the 
Tey smi of the Finance Act, but Mr. 
thon re hopes that, as the provisions of 
Persone en oome more familiar to the 

§ engaved in the trade. all traces of 





UNeasinegs, } . 
may be removed? those to which you refer, 
A DCtASED BUILDER'S ESTATE. 


The estate of 
a © of the late Mr. Charles ing- 
build Bedford and Way Pete Lieto 
ey and contractor. who died in November 
he et of the gross value of 331.9357. 10s id 
Personality being sworn at 1447. 18s. 8d. 





THE BUILDER. 


GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 





ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, WHITLEY BAY. 

A new Roman Catholic Church has been 
erected in Roxburghe-terrage and Park-avenue, 
Whitley Bay. The church has been built (of 
brick, with stone facings) by Mr. W. Gray, 
of Whitley Bay, from the designs of Mr. 
Edward J. Kay, Stockton-on-Tees, and has 
sitting accommodation for from 250 to 300 
po The sanitary work and plumbing has 

mn carried out by Mr. J. Morrison, of 
Whitley Bay. There is also an installation of 
eating pipes by Messrs. Emley & Sons, of 
Newcastle, and electric lighting by Mr. G. S. 
Gillett, of Newcastle-on Tyne. 


CHURCH, EDINBURGH. 

It_ is proposed to erect a new church for 
St. David’s Parish, Edinburgh, to be built in 
Viewforth. The church,: which is in the late 
Renaissance style, is to accommodate about 
970, and has side and back galleries. There 
is a frontage of 100 ft. to Viewforth, from 
which entrance is .had to the church. It is 
to be built of local stone, with redstone dress- 
ings and green-slated roof. A  session-room 
and vestry are provided, and there is also an 
organ chamber. The architect for the new 
church is Mr. J. D. Cairns. Edinburgh, and 
the surveyor is Mr. Robert Jerdan. 


SELBY ABBEY. 

Tenders for the rebuilding of the south 
transept of Selby Abbey have been considered 
by the architect, Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, and that 
of Messrs. Bowman & Sons, of Stamford, has 
been accepted. The cost is estimated at 
80007. 

SCHOOL, WALSOKEN. 

New schools have been erected at Walsoken 
from the plans of Mr. H. J. Green, of Nor- 
wich and Lynn. The contract of Messrs. 
Sutton & Sons, of Upwell, for just over 2,000/. 
was accepted for the erection. The school 
contains five classrooms, all opening into one 
main corridor, and has an accommodation for 
222 pupils. 


PROPOSED NEW TRAINING CENTRE, ABERDEEN. 


Mr. J. Ogg Allan, architect, has submitted 
his report to the Aberdeen Provincial Com- 
mittee for the Training of Teachers on the 
~ sgroee new Training Centre at Aberdeen. 

he total area of the site is approximately 
1g acres, and Mr. Allan recommends that the 
Committee should utilise the whole site. He 
estimates the cost of erecting the buildings, 
including the internal alterations on the 
Demonstration School but excluding furnish- 
ings. equipment, and architect’s fees, at 
47,5002: 

BATHS, CULLERCOATS. 

New baths were opened by the Mayoress of 
Jarrow, Mrs. James, of Cullercoats, on March 
8 The building has a frontage to Walter- 
street of 84 ft., and comprises a plunge bath, 
slipper-baths, and shower-baths for men and 
women, tepid spray wash-baths for children, 
with dressing-rooms adjoining, superintend- 
ant’s house, boiler-house, and establishment 
laundry. The swimming-pond is 75 ft. long, 
and is constructed with reinforced concrete 
and lined first with a covering of bitumen and 
then with whiteglazed bricks, with a green- 
glazed scum-trough and rail all round the 
pond. The slipper-baths have white-glazed 
brick walls, and the divisions between the 
baths are white-glazed fireclay slabs—a new 
departure. All the baths are white-glazed 
fireclay. The swimming-pond and_ slipper- 
baths are lighted from the roof: The children’s 
wash-baths are placed downstairs, and consist 
of twenty-one warm spray-baths, which are 
separated by low white-glazed slab divisions. 
The walls are lined with white-glazed tiles, 
and the floor laid with terrazzo. The whole 
of the building is heated throughout with 
steam, and lighted with electric light. In 
designing the building. the constraction of the 
interior walls, etc., has been confined as far as 
possible to materials which can be easily 
washed down. The architect is Mr. J. H. 
Morton, F.R.I.B.A. Messrs. S. Sheriff & 
Sons are the contractors for the whole of the 
work, and the subcontractors are Messrs. 
Dinning & Cooke for the engineering, Mr. W. 

. Jarrow, for slipper-baths and all 
sanitary fittings, and Messrs. T. Cubey & Co.. 
electric light installation: the fittings and all 
furnishings are by local firms. Mr. Anderson, 
of Jarrow, officiated as clerk of works. 


BERKSHIRE COUNTY OFFICES, READING. 
Following the Statutory Quarterly Meeting 
kshire County Council just held at 
the Assize Courts, the adjoining new County 
buildings in the Forbury, st Reading. wh 
have been in course erection during the 
past two years, will be i by the 
members and formally opened. It will be 
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“remembered that 177 sets of designs were 


sent in by architects, and that Mr. Mervyn 
Macartney as assessor. The purchase of 
the site, etc., cost 4,0961., and the erection of 
the building about 16,400/., while the furnishing 
will cost about 3,200/. The elevations through- 
out are in red brick (five courses to the foot). 
with Portland stone dressings. and the roofs 
are covered with tiling. These tiles and bricks 
have been made in Reading by Messrs. 8S. & 
E. Collier. The buildings have been erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Warwick & Hall, 
of Gray’s-inn, London. The erection of the 
building has been carried out in its entirety 
by Mr. E. C. Hughes, of Wokingham. 


TRADE NEWS. 


The “Boyle” system of ventilation 
(natural), embracing the latest patent “ air- 
pump” ventilators and air inlets, has been 
applied to Goring Church, Goring-cn-Thames. 

The Carron Company, having lately acquired 
the business of Messrs. Longden & Co., 
Phenix Foundry, Sheffield, and 3, Berners- 
street, London, have now appointed Mr. 
A. Harold Smith as Art Director for their 
combined businesses. 

The Infectious Hospital, St. Albans, is being 
supplied with Shorland’s warm-air ventilating 
ome 9 Manchester grates by Messrs. E. H. 
Shoriand & Brother, Ltd., of Failsworth. 
Manchester. 

Mr. E. A. Thomas has secured the contract 
for building The Collesium, Porthcawl. The 
contract price is 2,500/. The same contractor 
has also secured the contract for building nine 
houses for the Esplanade Building Club, 
Porthcawl (about 4,0007.). Mr. D.-Griffiths, 


Porthcawl, is the architect. 


LIQUID SCOTCH GLUE. 

A sample of liquid Scotch glue has been 
sent to us by the Mendine Company, of London 
Bridge. This liquid glue is used in its cold 
condition, in the form in which it is sold, for 
all kinds of joinery work. Glue in this form 
is much more convenient for general use than 
glue which has to be heated in a glue-pot; 
but it is already so extensively used that it 
does not require special description in our 
columns. 

A PRESERVATIVE FOR WOOD. 

From Messrs. D. Anderson & Son, of 
London, we have received a sample of the 
preservative sold under the name, “ Sider- 
oleum.” It is a thin liquid, which can be 
applied without difficulty to wood. It pene- 
trates invo the wood and protects it from rot 
and from the attacks of vermin and insects. 
It may be used with advantage on gate-posts, 
fences, and gables. It is prepared in two 
colours, green and nut-brown. 


APPLICATIONS UNDER LONDON 
BUILDING ACTS, 1894 to 1909. 


Ar Tuesday’s meeting of the London County 
Council the following applications under the 
London Building Acts were dealt with (the 
names of the applicants are given between 
parentheses) :— 


Lines of Frontage and Projections. 
Bethnal Green, North-East.—Porch in front 
of the church of St. Simon Zelotes, Morpeth- 
street, Bethnal Green (Messrs. Williams & 
Dunn for the Rev. G. K. S. Marsheall).— 
Consent. : 
Brixton.—Balcony, ladder, and platform ir 
front of the “Crown and Anchor” public- 
house, No. 246, Brixton-road. Brixton (Mr. 
F. G. Newnham for Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, 
& Co., Ltd.).—Consent. AS a: 
Dotated Onna? ae 4 S. Fogo 
office building adjoining West wich rail- 
way-station, Thurlow Park-road. Dulwich (Mr. 
A. E. Mullins for Messrs. Marten & Carnaby). 
~—Consent. : < 
Finsbury, East.—Alterations to the side 
entrance to No. 37a, Finsbury-equare, Fins- 
bury, abutting upon the northern side of Sun- 
street (Messrs. Cluttons for the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners for England).—Consent. 
Hampstead.—Additions in front. of the 
Hampstead Synagogue on the southern side of 
Dennington Park-road, West-end-lane, Hamp- 
stead (Messrs. Joseph & Smithem).—Consent. 
Holborn.—Three projecting balconies at the 
first-floor level in front_of No. 9, Greville- 
street, Holborn.(Mr. S. Nixon for the Sisters 
of the St. Alban’s Mission).—Consent. 
Islington, North—One-story buil upon 
the site of No. 89, Fonthill-road, i 
(Mr. W. J. Powell).—Consent. 
Lambeth, North.—Albert-dwellings. Albert- 
embankment, Lambeth (Messrs. T. Hooper & 
Son).—Consent. ‘ 
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Finsbury, Central.—Addition to No. 234, 
Pentonville-road, Finsbury (Messrs. Lovegrove 
& Papworth for Mr. W. T. Pinney).—Refused. 

Finsbury, Central. — Pediment, group of 
statuary, and a roof in front of No. 234, 
Pentonville-road, Finsbury (Messrs. Lovegrove 
& Papworth).—Refused. : 

Strand.t—Baloony at the Royal Westminster 
a —— King William-street and 

andos-street, Westminster (Mr. J. Johnson 
for the Committee of the Hospital).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Porches, oriel windows, and 
bargeboards to three houses on the north- 
western side of Ribblesdale-road, Streatham 
(Mr. H. Thorp).—Consent. 


Width, of Way. 


Bermondsey.—Building on the western side 
of Tyer’sgateway, Bermondsey (Mr. J. A. 
Stayner for Messrs. A. Cheverton & Co., Ltd.). 
—Consent. 


Width of Way and Construction. 


Lewisham. — Temporary wood and _ iron 
church on the western side of Longbridge- 
road, Lewisham (Rev. W. Hough).—Consent. 

Wandsworth.—Wood and iron building of a 
temporary character at the rear of No. ; 
Streatham High-road, Streatham (Messrs. 
T. W. Palmer & Co. for the Express Dairy 
Company, Ltd.).—Consent. 


Lines of Frontage and Construction. 


Islington, North.—Showcase on the forecourt 
in front of No. 399, Holloway-road, Islington 
(Messrs. Compton Brothers for Mr. Killick).— 
Refused. : 

Southwark, West.—Iron and glass shelter in 
front of the entrance to the restaurant and 
bar at the Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge 
(Messrs. Timbrell & Deighton for the owners 
of the Bridge House Hotel).—Refused. 


Width of Way, Lines of Frontage, and 
Construction. 


Fulham.—Temporary steel gantry erected 
on the forecourt of No. 7, Church-row, 
Fulham (Messrs. Jardino & Co., Ltd.).—Con- 
sent. 

Limehouse. — External open steel and iron 
gangway between two warehouses on the 
northern and southern sides of Narrow-street, 
Limehouse, and two sloping gangways across 
Duke Shorealley (Mr. A. Migotti for Messrs. 
Sander Brothers).—Refused. 


Buildings for the Supply of Electricity. 
Marylebone, West.—User of a building at 
the electricity generating station, Aybrook- 
street, St. Marylebone (Mr. A. H. Seabrook 
for the St. Marylebone Metropolitan Borough 
Council]).—Consent. 


Uniting of Buildings. 


Fulham.—Nos, 733-5 and 737-9, Fulham-road, 
Fulham (Mr. H. J. Colebrook for the London 
Real Estate Investment Company, Ltd.).— 
Consent. 

Kensington, North.—Openings in the party 
wall between Nos. 146 and 148, Holland Park- 
avenue, Kensington (Mr. T. Jenkin).—Consent. 

Kensington, South.—Opening in the party 
wall between Nos. 8 and 9, Gledhow-terrace, 
Old Brompton road, Kensington (Mr. 8S. Bolus 
fo: Mr. G. Marechal).—Consent. j 

St. George, Hanorer-square. — .Opening 
between Nos. 63 and 64, Wilton-road, Pimlico 
(Mr. B. Gold).—Consent. 


The recommendation marked + is contrary 
to the views of the metropolitan borough 
council concerned. 


PROJECTED NEW BUILDINGS 
IN THE PROVINCES.* 


ABERCRAVE.—Six mills for the Abercrave 
Tinplate Works. 

Aberdeen.—Baptist Church (3,000); Mr. 
A. J. Morrison, architect, 7, Union-street, 
Aberdeen. Farmhouse buildings, Kin t 
Asylum (3,000/.); Messrs. D. & J. R. McMillan, 
architects, 103. Crown-street, Aberdeen. 
Extensions to University (10,0001.);: Mr. A. 
McKenzie, 343, Union-street, Aberdeen. 

Abersychan (Mon.).—School: Mr. T. G. 
James, Secretary, Education Committee, Mon- 
mouthshire County Council, Newport. 

Aoccrington.—Extensions to electricity works; 
Messrs. George Cunliffe & Sons, builders, 
Sydney-street, Accrington. 

Allbrook (Hants).—Mission church: Vicar of 
Otterbourne. 

Alvah.—House. Boggiehead (1,8501.):. Mr. 
W. L. Duncan, Hall Hill House, Turiff, N.B. 

Banada. — Dispensary residence (1,0001.); 
Clerk, Board of Guardians, Tobercurry. 





* See also our list of Competitions, Contracts, 
etc., on another page 
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Barnoldswick. — Sheds 1,5007.); Mr. P. 
Pickup, Mercantile Cham St. James’s- 
street, Burnley. Mill (1,800L); Mr. J. W. 
Atkinson, architect, Shaw-street, Colne. 

Belfast.—Warehouse, Albert-street; Messrs. 
Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41, Donegal- 
lace, Belfast. Warehouse, Bedford-street, for 
Sanne, W. Ewart & Sons; Messrs. Watt, 
Tulloch, & (Fitzsimmons, ane. Tla, 
Victoria-street, Belfast; Mr. . Dowling, 
builder, Cromwell-road, Belfast. Warehouse 
for Messrs. Coates, Ltd. (15,000/.), Castle- 
street; Messrs. <> Mackenzie, archi- 
tects, Donegal-square, Belfast; Messrs. Thorn- 
bury Bros., Ltd., builders, Ravenhill-road, 


Belfast. 
Bethesda (Carnarvon).—Town hall (1,200 
laces); Mr. R. Lk. Jones, architect, 14, 
Siarkuaatenat. Carnarvon. 

Birkenhead.—School (1,000 places); Mr. 
F. T. Jones, Secretary, cation Committee, 
Birkenhead Town Council. 

Bishops Castle.—Church (1,2002.); Mr. W. H. 
Spanell, architect, Oswestry. 

Brighouse.—Public baths (3,000/.); Mr. S. 8. 
Haywood, Borough Surveyor, Brighouse. 


Brighton.—School, Coombe-road  (8,7321.); 
Messrs. Rowland Bros., builders, East-street, 
Horsham. 

Bristol. — Headquarters for R.A.M.C. 


(2,0007.); Mr. J. Craig, architect, St. Stephen- 
street, Bristol; Messrs. T. Lovell & Son, 
builders, Park-road, Bristol. 

Buckie.—Additions ¢o drill-hall (2,0002.); 
Mr. C. E. Daig, architect, 149, High-street, 
Elgin. 

Burton Latimer (Northamptonshire). — 
Infants’ school (2,3801.); Messrs. Lewin & Son, 
builders, 25, Lindsay-street, Kettering. 

Caerleon (Mon.).—School for epileptics; Mr. 
T. G. James, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Monmouthshire County Council, Newport. 

Cavan.—Banking premises for Ulster Bank ; 
Messrs. Blackwood & Jury, architects, 41, 
Donegal-place, Belfast. 

Chadwell St. Mary.—lInstruction centre for 
defective children (2,5001.); Mr. J. H. 
Nicholas, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Essex County Council, Chelmsford. 

Dewsbury.—School (3,000/.); Messrs. Holton 
& Fox, architects, Dewsbury. 

Dorset.—Additions to County Boys’ Home 
(2,3001.); Mr. W. J. Fletcher, Shire Hall, 
Dorchester. 

Dundee.—Observatory, Balgay Hill (3,0002.); 
Mr. T. M. Cappon, architect, 31, Bank-street, 
Dundee. 

Duthil.—Manse, Carr Bridge (1,5001.); Mr. 
A. Cattanach, architect, Kingussie, N.B. 

Edinburgh. — Rebuilding Moray House 
Training College (10,0002); Mr. A. K. 
Robertson, architect, 29, Hanover-street, Edin- 
burgh. Rebuilding St. Daniel’s Parish 
Church (6,000/.); Mr. J. B. Cairns, architect, 
63, Georgestreet, Edinburgh. Church, View- 
forth; Mr. J. D. Cairns, architect, 63, George- 
street, Edinburgh. 

Elgin.—School (1,500/.); Messrs. C. C. Doig 
& Son, High-street, Elgin. 

Gainsborough.—Additions to John Coupland 
Hospital; Mr. W. Eyre. architect, Gains- 

rough. 

Glasgow.—Catholic school, East Rose-street 
(20,000/.); Mr. W. R. Watson. architect, 95, 
Bath-street, Glasgow. Extensions to ware- 
house and_ stores for Scots Co-operative 
Society (5,5001.): Mr. Jas. Davidson, 95, 
Morrison-street, Glasgow. 

Grange, N.B.—Fifty-three houses for the 
Marsden Equitable Industrial Society. 

Guildtown.—Public hall (2,5002.); Mr. A. G. 
Chalmers, architect, 15, High-street, Perth. 

Harlow. kery and manual instruction 
centre; Mr. J. H. Nicholas, Secretary, Educa- 
tion Committee, Essex County Council, 
Chelmsford. 

Hartlepool.—Workmen’s dwellings, Warren- 
street ; essrs. T. Pearson & Co., builders, 
i: gy 

ebburn urham). ool; Managers, St. 
Oswalds School. r . 

Idmiston.—School; Mr. W. Pullinger, Secre- 
tary, Education Committee, Wilts County 
Council, Trowbridge. ; 

Iikeston.—School, Cotmanhay district (400 
places) ; Mr. W. Lissett, Secretary, Education 
Committee, Ilkeston Town Council, 
_Linthorpe (Middlesborough).—Parish hall; 
Vicar, St. Barnabas Church. 

_ Maldon.—Police-station, High-street: Stand- 
ing Joint Committee, Essex County Council. 

Manchester.—Alterations and additions to 
srw i en Pe sega C. H. Nor. 
manton » .. builders, Dolphin- 
Ardwick, Manchester. a 

Middlesbrough.—Additions to workhouse 
(1,5307.); Mr. Geo. Rudge, builder, Normanby. 

Morriston (Swansea).—Alterations to Girls 
School (8.950/.): Messrs. Weaver & Co., 
builders, Manselton, Swansea. 
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Mullingar.—Banking premises { ‘i 
Bank ; 5 rol Blackwood & Jury, oreo 
sg Ponce ee Belfast. ' 

antwich.—Rebuilding of prem); 
Square, for Messrs, W. I. Smith & son ™ 

eilston.—Extensions to Neilston Hou 
@,000t); Mr. D. K. Mitchie. Deanside 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—Cottages {. 

City Lunetic Adylum (78000); “Mew! ° 
wa Engineer, Neweastle-on-Tyne Town 

Nuneaton.—Rebuilding of t office : 
Office of Works, Storey’s-gate. SW. Shines 

Okehampton.—National Provincia] : 
a 3 eet. ronsect, Queen'e chamber 

; Messrs. Wes’ tin, & ite, 
builders, Exeter.” ae * Wie, 

Pickering (Yorks).—Market hall (2,507). 
1: Ww. Sok. Surveyor, Pickering Urban D, 

Plymouth.—Plans have been pas: 
follows:—Now bank front, 63, ‘Mutlerslae 
for Messrs. Harris, Bulteel, & Co. ; addition: 
Teresa’s Orphanage, Gasking-street, for th: 
Sister Superior; additions and alterations a 
‘‘ Hyperion,” Seymour-road, for Mr. RW. 
Winnicott. 

Port Dundee. — Warehouse and _ store 
(7,000/.); Messrs. Frank Burnett & Boston. 
architects, 180, Hope-street, Glasgow. 

Portree (Skye).—Drill-hall and house for 
Territorial staff (2,200/.); Mr. J. H. McKenzie, 
Portree. 


Prittlewell.—Drill-hall for Essex Territorial 
Association (2,4502.); Mr. F. W. Burtwell, 
builder, Brentwood. 

Renfrew.—Soap factory, Monpark, for 
Messrs. Ogston & Tennant (50,000/.): Master 
of Works Department, Messrs, Lever Bros, 
Port Sunlight. 

Rossett (Denbighshire).—Public hall: Mr. 
P. H. Lockwood, 90, Foregate-street, Chester: 
Messrs. J. Johnson, builders, Trevellyn. 

Ry .—Additiong to school; Messrs. 
J. A. L. Robson and A. J. Dawson, Joint 
Secretaries, Education Committee, Durham 
County Council, Durham. 

Shenfield. — Girls’ school; Mr. J. H. 
Nicholas, Secretary, Education Committee, 
Essex County Council, Chelmsford. 

Smethwick.—Bank, corner of Mallin-street 
and Oldbury-road, for the United Counties 
Bank, Ltd. 

Stirling.—Extansions to infectious diseases 
hospital (2,2501.); Messrs, A. & W. Black, 
architects, 5, King’s-eourt, Falkirk. 

Stockton.—Schools, Yarm-road  (13,677/.); 
Mr. J. S. Earnshaw, builder, Sunderland. 

Stretford (Manchester).—Plans have been 
passed as follows:—Seven houses, King’s- 
road, for Mr. John T. Prior; twenty-nine 
houses, Grosvenor-street, etc., Messrs. Abram 
& Longworth; ten houses, Lime-grove, for 
Mr. Thos. Emery; five houses, Upper Chor!- 
ton-road, for Mr. Kenna Smith. 

Sunderland. — Park-keeper’s house and 
lavatories, Barnes Park (1,500/.); Mr. F. G. 
Taylor, Building Surveyor, Sugderland Town 
Council. 

Tain (Rossshire).—United Free Church 
(3,0002.); Messrs. Maitland & Sons, 
Academy St. Tain. 

Thornton Lees (Forks) —-Bunday schoo! 
ae Pastor, Thornhill Lees Wesleyan 


urch. 
Torquay.—Bowling pavilion and extensions 
to selteiasanseonat and lavatories (3001); 


Mr. H. A. Garrett, Borough Surveyor. 
Torquay Town Council. Plans have_ been 
poe as follows :—Rebuilding offices, Lower 
Jnion-lane, for Mr T. J. Crossman; altera- 
tions to “N 1”? for Mrs. Richards; three 
villas, Westhill-road, for Mr. Tozer. Plans 
have been lodged as follows :—Eight cottages, 
Audley Park Estate, for Mr. E. Williams; 
six houses, Sherwell-lane, for Mr. H. Phare. 
Walsall.—Plans have been passed 2% 
follows: —- Warehouse, Charles-street, for 
Messrs. A. S. Smith & Sons; three houses. 
H reet, for Mr. T. Gameson; additions 
paoes, Green-lane, for Mesers. J. Whewar 


Waltham Abbe .—Improvements to school : 
Mr. W. Leceonnd. architect, 12, Sherwood- 
street, W. 

Whitwood.—School (3,6001.); Mr. W._*: 
xon, . Education ittoe, West 
Riding of Yorks County Council, Wakefield. 

Wimborne.—Schoo!] (3.5002.)}; Mr. WwW. Jv. 
Fletcher, Shire Hall, Dorchester; Mr. John 
Smith, builder, Wimborne. 


York.—P for Co-operative _Societr 
(16,0001); Mr HB. Beck, architect. 27, High 
eee : Mr. W. Birch, builder. 

im scan r0ed, York. . + (4,000); 
Messrs. Wilson & Tait, architects. Lumles- 
street, Grangemouth. 
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METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS 
BOARD. 


‘ehtly eitting of the Metro- 
Ay the Sete "Heal on Saturday the 


ree oh were dealt with ;-— 
(lowe Infirmary. — Tbe. inanco Com- 
ittee recommended that application be made 
the Local Government Board to gr 
2 nditure amounting to 14,242. on ie 
nares of isolation wards at the Children’s 
Infirmary. The estimate 18 — as 
follows :—Cost of building works, 15,5822. ; 
clerk of works, 150/.; quantity surveyors 
charges, 1604, ; lithography, advertising, ctc., 


‘ ingencies, 500%, 

a cad Painting Works.—The Works 
Committee reported on the se gg 
which had been made to the Board by the 
Society of House Painters and Decorators 
with a view to lessening unemployment during 
the winter.. The Committee state that the 
Roard has already settled # scheme govern- 
ing the employment of direct labour for the 
cleaning and painting works which provide 
for the engagement on any particular job of 
, nucleus of tried men, strengthened by others, 
living in- the locality where the work is 
carried out, In all contracts a clause is 
inserted enabling the managers to terminate 
the contract if the contractor commits a breach 
of any agreement embodied therein. 


—— a 


THE LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Tae usual weekly meeting of the London 
County Council was held at the County Hall, 
‘pring-gardens, S.W., on Tuesday. Mr. 
kdward White was elected Chairman, and 
presided. 

Temporary Scuoor Accommopation.—The 
Education Committee recommended, and it 
was agreed, that two iron buildings be 
erected upon the Trafalgar-square site, 
Stepney, for the purposes of providin 
temporary accommodation for about 
children, and that expenditure not exceeding 
1.0301. be sanctioned for the purpose and for 
the supply of the necessary furniture. 

East InptA Dock-koap.—The Improve- 
ments Committee submitted a report on the 
vestion of widening the East India Dock- 
road, between the present tramway terminus 
veut the approach to Blackwall Tunnel and 
the county boundary at Barking-road bridge, 
before a double line of tramways can be con- 
structed. The width of the road at the tram- 
way terminus and to the west thereof varies 
irom about 64 ft. to 90 ft., and the width of 
the bridge and approaches is 55 ft. The 
portion of East India Dock-road in question 
has @ length of about 2,010 ft., and a general 
width of about 45 ft. The Council is re- 
quired by its Act of 1906, in connexion with 
‘he construction of tramways, to widen the 
tad only to 49 ft. The Committee stated, 
however, that they had been advised that 
(he road could be widened to 70 ft. at a com- 
paratively slight increase over the cost of 
widening to 49 ft. They therefore recom- 
ended that a width of 70 ft. should be 
adopted, the gross cost of the improvement 
being estimated at 98,0004. 

Peas a ON tHE ScHEDULE oF 
eee BAccsit . : 
ig sos ie Education Committee reported 
The Council in February decided to accept 
the tender of Messrs. E. Proctor & Sons for 
Pe a8 to schoo} buildings, on the approved 
ad ot prices, in groups 23 (Deptford) 
(Dulwich and Peckham). Tn our 
“port we stated that, in view of the large 
pyr of work involved, Messrs. Marsland 
Feb whose tender had been accepted on 
wus a ‘ for these and four other groups, 
. asked whether they would be prepared 
' undertake the work in so many groups 
pre the firm replied that the number of 

On hla more than they anticipated. 
vari ary 40, when considering the 

ous tenders, th ; : 
ings Sub-Co. J e attention of our ‘Build. 
that two Sema sae pas — to the fact 
six and eight pectively lowest for 
aby sgnt groups of schools, re t 

Vout 120 and 190 schools.- s Phe Sute 
Committee cave rae ools, and the Sub- 
to hetuhed’s sae ructions for these firms 
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ne o ‘ i 
ite prepa, contractors replied that he was 
sign the: contract, in the 


ull conviction that he could successfully’ 
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carry out the undertaking. The other con- 
tractors-—-Messrs. Marsland & Sons—replied 
as follows: “In reply to your letter, re 
repairs to about 120 schools, we tendered for 
the large number in the hope that we might 
be successful-in obtaining at least three or 
four groups of schools, but 120 is rather more 
than we anticipated. If we are lowest for 
this number, and it is proposed to accept only 
& portion, may we ask that you will us 
in oor Nos. 23 (Deptford) and (Dul- 
wich and Peckham), these being the most 
inaccessible from our works!” 

_ Fn view of the terms of this conmmunica- 
tion, we decided to recommend the acceptanve 
of the next lowest tenders for the two groups 
referred to by the contractors. 

A further communication, dated March 3, 
1911, has been received from Messrs. Mars- 
land & Sons, assuring the Council that they 
were in no way parties to the discussion 
which took place in the Council, and that 
they had not mentioned to anyone any 
matters connected with their tender; and 
that in releasing them from a proportion of 
the schools for which they quoted lowest 
terms, an accurate interpretation had been 
placed upon the terms of their letter, which 
was intended to suggest that course without 
actually withdrawing any portion of their 
tender. 

We would draw attention to the fact that 
e\perience has proved that it is necessary to 
exercise considerable caution in accepting the 
tender of one contractor for too many groups, 
in view of the number of works requiring to 
be done during the holidays of the schools.” 

Consideration of the matter was adjourned. 

Tripunat or Appeal: REMUNERATION OF 
Mempers..The Building Acts Committee 
ng arta that they had under consideration 
a letter from the Home Office stating that the 
Tribunal of Appeal had requested the Secre- 
tary of State to fix for a further period the 

» of remuneration of the members of the 

Tribunal, and asking for the observations of 
the Council on the subject. The scale laid 
down by the Secretary of State in 1895, and 
continued in operation from year to year 
until 1910, was, for each member, 3 guineas 
for the first hour, and 2 guineas for each 
subsequent hour of each day's sitting of the 
Tribunal. The Council has in previous 
years informed the Secretary of State that it 

was of opinion that the present rate of 
remuneration was sufficient, and the Com- 
mittee stated that they saw no reason why 
that decision should be altered at the present 
time. 

Rerairs 1o Sewers.—-The Main Drainage 
Committee recommended, and it was agreed, 
that expenditure on maintenance. account not 
exceeding 100/. be sanctioned for making 
openings to ascertain the condition of the 
foundations of the northern outfall sewers 
near Stratford High-street ; and that expendi- 
ture not exceeding 80/. be sanctioned for the 
supply and erection of a ventilating column 
over the sewer in Sutherland-place, Walworth- 
road, Southwark ; and that the work in both 
cases be carried out by Messrs. J. Mowlem 
& Co., Ltd., under the jobbing schedule of 


prices. 

—_—_-->-o—__—— 
TRIBUNAL OF APPEAL UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACT. 


Fleming and Others v. London County Council, 

Take Tribunal of Appeal, under the Chair- 
manship of Mr. A. A. Hudson, K.C., sat at 
the Surveyors’ Institution on Saturday to hear 
and deal further with appeals by the Rev. 
James Fleming (since deceased) and others 
and by the Metropolitan Railway Company 
against the certificate of the Superintending 
Architect of Metropolitan Buildings dated 
May 10, 1907, defining the general line of 
buildings on the southeast side of Euston- 
road, St. Pancras, between Duke’s-road and 
Mabledon-place (remitted by the House of 
Lords). r. A. A. Bethune appeared for the 
appellants, and Mr. C. A. Russell, K.C., for 
the Londen County Council. 

When the matter first came before the 
Tribunal the certificate of the Superintending 
Architect was varied, and the building line 
was fixed by existing buildings abutting on 
the street. The County Council took. the 
matter to the High Court. and the decision 
of the Tribunal was upheld. On the case 
going to the Court of Appeal it was held that 
the Tribunal had taken into account buildings 
which they ought-not to have done. The case 
was then carried to the House of Lords, who 
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upheld the decision of the Court of Appeai 
and remitted the case to the Tribunal. 

Mr. Russell asked the Tribunal to dismiss 
the appeal and to award the County Council 
costs. 

The Chairman pointed out that the cou- 
stitution of the Tribunal was now different 
to when the case was first heard, as Mr 
Slater was not then a member, and he asked 
whether it was the desire that the two renfain- 
ing members of the Tribunal should deal with 
the matter. 

Counsel on both sides having agreed that it 
was a matter for the whole Tribunal, Mr. 
Bethune argued that no costs ought to be 
allowed the County Council for their attend- 
ance that day, as the appellants had given 
notice that they would not contest the case. 

Mr. Russell pointed out that there might 
have been a rehearing of the whole case, and 
consequently the Ceuncil were bound to be 
prepared with evidence. The amounts awarded’ 
by the Tribunal against the Council at th: 
previous hearing were 50/. for one of the 
appellants and 60/. for the other. The actual 
out-of-pocket expenses of the County Council 
were 612. 1ls., with an estimated further 
expense for documents. etc., of 301, and the 
costs they had been put to that day were 
537. 6s. 

After consultation, the Tribunal awarded 
the Council 1£0/. costs, cach cf the appellants 
to pay half. : ; 

As the appellants offered no evidence on the 
facts of the case, the Tribunal confirmed the 
Superintending Architect's certificate. 


Trustees, Executors, and Securities Insurance 
Corporation, Ltd. v. London County Council. 


Tue Tribunal afterwards sat to hear and 
deal further with the application for costs. 
etc., in the appeal on behalf of the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corpora- 
tion, Ltd., under the London Building Acts 
(Amendment) Act, 1905, in the matter of 
Winchester House, Old Broad-street, City. 
The facts of the case were reported in the 
Builder of February 10 and 24. Mr. Douglas 
Hogg appeared for «the appellants. and Mr. 
T. P. Andrewes (Deputy-Solicitor) for the 
London County Council. 

Mr. Andrewes said there was : some 
ambiguity as to the Tribunal’s specification 
with regard to the double iron doors in the 
basement. é : 

Mr. Stewart said if the parties wished to 
agree there should be neo trouble. If they 
could not agree they must come back to the 
Tribunal. : 

Mr. Andrewea said the appellants had 
delivered a bill for 858/.. which included 
387/. 8s. 6d. for counsel's fees, 243. for 
witnesses, and 461. for shorthand notes. He 
thought .that on an ordinary party taxation 
that would be reduced to between 3002. and 
4C0/. The Tribunal was leoked upon as 4 
body which “endeavoured to arrive at @ 
reasonable compromise in difficult circum 
stances, and neifier party ever looked to get 
the whole of their costs. 

‘The Chairman said 
the Tribunal was that three requirements were 
served in respect of aa extremely valuable 
property, and apparently no one knew how 


oy - What came out at the 
they originated Pe 


a thing which struck 


inquiry was that two clerks from the 
were sent to the building, and one surveyed 
beyond 


one part i the other another, and 
that oe Ue wart how the requirements as 
finally sent in were formulated. Mr. Stran- 
som did not know where they came from—he 
initialed them and sent them on to Mr. Biley. 
Then Mr. Riley initialed them and sent them 
to the Committee, and they were sent out. It 
became a ecrious matter if persons were 
required to make great alterations to valuable 
property and the requirements did not 
originate from any responsible person, and 
certainly no responsible person had viewed 
that property. The Tribunal understood plans. 
but it took them over two hours to go over 
as Peggy sc ~ Se said that representations of 
the views of the Tribunal would be made to 
uarter. 
The airmen said it might have been one 
of those lapses which occasionally occurred in 
administration, hak, consasnty someone should 
have viewed the building. 

Mr. Andrewes said he agreed that the 
appellants were justified in getting the best 
advice, and he did not suzgest ae any 
unnecessary costs * incur as 
between solicitor and client: but there had 
been very substantial cases before the Tribunal 
when the costs — had not been anything 
like those incurred. : 

Mr. Hogg said he was prepared to submit 
the bill to any solicitor named by the Tribunal 
for taxing. : : 

After further discussion, the Tribunal con- 
sulted in private, and finaliy awarded the 
appellants 500/. costs. PPG: 
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THE BUILDER. 


List of Competitions, Contracts, etc. 


[Marcu 17, IQTI, 





For some Contracts still open, but not included in this List, seo previous issues. Those with un asterisk (*) are advertised in 
Contracts, iv. vi. viii. x.; Public Appointments, xvi. ; Auction Sales, xxiv. 

Certain conditions beyond those given in the following information, are imposed in some cases, such as: the advertisers do not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any tender; that a fair wages clause shall be observed; that no allowance will be 
made for tenders; and that deposits are returned on receipt of a bond-fide tender unless stated to the contrary. 

The date given at the commencement of each paragraph is the latest date when the tender, or the names of those willing to 


this Number: Competitions, — 


submit tenders, may be sent in. 


*,* It must be understood that the following paragraphs are printed as news, and not as advertisements; und that while overy 
endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 





Competitions. 


Marcz 21. — Luton. — Scxoov. — The Luton 
Education Committee invite designs for new 
elementary school in Charles-street, Luton. See 
advertisement in issue of March 10 for further 
particulars. : 

Marca 31.—New Cumnock.—The Deacons 
Court. invite plans for the erection of a new 
church, etc. See ‘‘ Competition News ’’ in issue 
of February 24. ‘ ; 

Marcu 31, — Romford... The Town Planning 
and Modern House and ‘Cottage Exhibition in- 
vite designs for the geneval pian of Gidea Park, 
Squirrels Heath, Romford. For further par- 
ticulars see advertisement in our issue of 
beptember 17, and of October 8. 

Marcne 31.—Trondhjem, Norway.—Prorosep 
Harsovur anD RaiLway Exrension.—Competitive 
designs for above are invited by the Joint Com- 
mittee of the State Railways and the City Har- 
bour Commissioners. See our issue of Novem- 
ber 5, page 563, and that of October 15, page 444, 
for further information. 

Apri, 1.—Coventry.—Muvnicipan OFrfices.— 
The Coventry Corporation invite competitive de- 
signs for erection of Municipal offices and a 
Town Hall, to cost 50,0001. Premiums of 1501. 
‘supplementary), 1751., and 1251. Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber, F.R.1.B.A., has been appointed 
assessor. See article on page 686 and advertise- 
ment on page iv. in our issue of December 3. 
Also see advertisements in issues of November 19 
and January 6 for further particulars. 

APRIL 6. — lton. — Sewerace anp Sewace 
DisvosaL Scueme.—Information may be ob- 
tained from Mr. James Senior, the Clerk to the 
Parochial Committee, Cariton, near Barnsley. | 

Apri 15.—Havana.—Project for a Presidential 
Palace. See “ Competition News” in issue of 
November 26. Particulars roay be obtained at 
the Cuban. Legation, 3, Grosvenor-mansions, 
Victoria-street, S.W. 

May 1. — chester. --- Liprarky aND ART 
Gattrry. — The Manchester Corporation invite 
designs for Library and Art Gallery upon the 
Piccadilly site. See advertisement in issue of 
January 13, and article in issue of January 20, 
<_< “ Competition News ”’ in issues of February 3 
and 17. 

May 5. — Swansea. --- Casrie-street ImpRove- 
MENT.—The Swansea, Corporation invite designs 
and estimates for the inprene ent of Castle- 
street. Premiums of 2501. an 1. are offered. 
See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
turther particulars. 3 : 

May 15,—Chesterfield.The Standing Joint 
Committee for Derbyshire invite designs for the 
erection of a Court-house and lock-up, at a vost 
of 8,000l. Mr. Frank Baggallay, F.R.1.B.A., is 
appointed assessor. Open only to architects 
practising in the er Particulars, 31. 3s. 
deposit, from Mr. Geo. C. Copstick, L.R.1.B.A., 
County Offices, Derby. 

June 10. — Aspatria, Cumberland. — The 
U.D.C. invite engineers to submit plans for 
estimates of a scheme of sewerage. The sur- 
veyor will give particulars required. 

Aucust 15. rne.—Designs for the erection 
of a monument at Berne to celebrate the founda- 
tion of the International Telegraph Union. Con- 
ditions may be seen in the library of the Royal 
lnstitute of British Architects. 

SEPTEMBER 12-25.—Athens.—Covrt or Justice. 
--An international competition is instituted by 
the Ministry of the Interior, for the erection of 
Court buildings, to cost 160,0001. The Official 
Geoests may be seen at the Library of the 


Novemser 1. — City of St. Petersburg. — 
Monument To Atexanper 1I.—Particuiars in our 
issue of August 13, 1910. 

MBER 29. — Glasgow. — Destcn ror a 
Baines. Desgng are invited (Alexander Thom- 
son Travelling Studentship) for a bridge. Pre- 
minums of 601. and 20). are offered. See adver- 
Gonpant in issue of December 24 for further par- 
iculars. 

No Dare. — Bradford. — Inrimuarny. — Th 
Board of Management of the Bradford Royal In- 
firmary invite competitive plans, with estimates, 
for the erection of a new infirmary on a site in 
Duckworth-lane. See advertisement in issue of 

cember $1 for further particulars. 

No Date. — Inverness. — Remopriiixc oF 
AssemBLy Rooms.--The Stewards of the Northern 
Meeting invite designs for remodelling of the 
Northern Meeting Assembly Rooms in Inver- 
ness. See advertisement in issue of March 10 for 
further particulars. 

No Datt.—Leicester.—Proposrn Pvatic Hatt. 
-~The Corporation invite the practising archi- 
tects of Leicester, having offices in the town, to 
supply plans, designs, and estimates for the con- 
struction of a new Public Hall, proposed to be 


erected on land adjoining the Victoria Park and 
Regent-street. Conditions of competition can be 
obtained on application, accompanied by a de- 
it of 11. 1s., being made to Mr. E. George 
awbey, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Surveyor, Town 
Hall, Leicester. 

No Date. — Lowestoft. — Scuoor. — The 
Lowestoft Education Committee invite designs 
for an elementary school. Premiums offered, 
21l., 101. 10s., and 5!. 5s. See advertisement in 
issue of February 10 for further particulars. 

No Date.-—Sou ton.—NeEw BvILDINGs. 
—The Council of Hartley University College in- 
vite designs for proposed new buildings. See 
advertisement in issue of January 6 for further 


particulars. 
Contracts, 


BUILDING. 


The date given at the commencement of each 
parcgraph is the latest date when the tender, or 
the names of those willing to submit tenders, 
may be sent in. i 

ARCH 20. -- Batley. —- Hovsrs.—Erection of 
four villa residences. Plans, etc., from Mr. B 
Watson, architect and surveyor, Upper Taylor- 
street, Batley. ; 

Marcu 20. — Dipton. —- Hovses.—Erection of 
nine houses. _ Drawings, etc., seen. and par. 
ticulars from Mr. G. T. Wilson, architect, 22, 
Durham-road, Blackhill. ‘ 

Marcxn 20.—Guisborough.—Hovsts.—Erection 
of eight houses. Plans and specifications seen 
and quantities from Mr. Harry Moore, architect 
and surveyor, 123, Albert-road, pceabeones. 

Marcu 20.—-Middlesbrough.—ScHoois.—New 
Assembly Hall and Sunday schools. Bills of 

uantities on deposit of 11. 1s. from Mr. James 

orbes, architect, 43, Albert-road, Middles- 
brough. 

Marcu 20, — Steeton. — Snops, etc.—Block of 
three shops and dwelling-houses. Drawings and 
specification seen, and quantities from Mr. 
Godirey L. Clarke, architect. and surveyor, 
Arcade-chambers, North-street, Keighley. 

Marcu 21. —Ben Rhydding, Yorks.—Mortor 
GakaGe, ETC.-Erection of a motor garage, etc. 
Messrs. C. Williams & Sons, architects, Post- 
office-buildings, Commercial-street, Halifax. 

Marcu 21. — Prizinghall. — Bortexr-novse.—- 
Erection of_ boiler-house, engine-house, and 
chimney. Drawings, etc., may be seen, and 
bills of quantities from City Architect, Town 
Hail, Bradford. 

‘Marcu 21. —- Keighley. — Scnoots.--Enlarge- 
ment of St. Anne’s Schools. Apply to Messrs. 
Ed. Simpson & Son, 12, Cunliffe-terrace, Man- 
ningham. 

Marcu 22, —. Leeds.—Orrices.--Alterations to 
offices. The drawings and specification seen, and 
bills of quantities from Mr. W. T. Lancashire, 
City Engineer, Gas Offices, Bony-gerece. Leeds. 

Maircn 23.—Golear.—Hovuses.—Erection of six 
dwelling-houses. Plans may be seen, and 
quantities obtained, at the offices of Messrs, 
Laan & Kaye, architects and surveyors, Milns- 
ridge. 

March 25. — Swinton.—Burtpincs.—Erection 
of buildings, boundary wall, etc. Specification 
and quantities from Mr. Henry Entwisle, Sur- 
veyor, Council Offices. 

* Marca 27.—London, §.B.—Hosperrat Exren- 
s10N.—The Board of Management of the Miller 
General Hospital for South-East London, Green- 


' wick-road, 8.E., invite tenders for extension of 


Hospital. See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Marcu 27.—Marsden, Yorks.—Hovsrs, rrc.— 
Erection of dwelling-houses and construction of 
new streets. Plans may be seen, and bills of 
quantities from Mr. J. Berry, architect and sur- 
veyor, 3, Market-place, Huddersfield. 

March 2. — J w-in-Furness, — Fire- 
station. — Erection of fire-station. Bills of 
cuantities from the Borough Engineer’s Office, 
to ae ae font of is. ‘ 

, Marca 28. — Woking. — Post-orrice.—Altera- 
tions to Wokine Hesd Post-office. Bills of 
quantities from H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s- 
gate, London, S.W., on deposit of 11. 1s. 

Marcr 29. »00l.—ScHooL.—Erection of 
secondary school. Plans and specification may 
be seen, and bills of qnantities on deposit of 
2l. 2s. from Mr. Nelson F. Dennis, M.Inst.C.E., 
Rorough Engineer and Surveyor, Borough 
Engineer's Office. West Hartlepool. 

* Marcy 30.—Mincklev.—Apprriogs to Worx- 

House.—-The Hinekley Board of Guardians in- 
vite tenders for additions to Workhouse. See 
sdvertionpent in this issue for further par- 

Marcr 31.—Birmin¢eham—Scnoor.—Erection 
of an extension to the Vittoria-street School. 
Bills of quantities on deposit of 21. Mr. A. H. 


Lesaey, Secretary, School of Art, Margaret- 





March 31,--Pontypool.—Scnoor.—E rect 
@ covered sinyehed etc, Plans and “spechcn 
tions seen at the office of architects, Messrs 
Fisher & Sons, Albion-chambers, Pontypool. 
Marcy 31.—Sandbach.—Scnoor.—Erection of 
‘ school, fille ot  gueatities : gievosit of 
as Is from: 587s. rice Son, archi. 
hi 


tects, 

1.— Barming HMeath.—Actexatioys 
: AND 8 gre i i Ppee specification 
trom the Engineer of the Asylum, Barmi 
Heath, on deposit of 5s. — 

Aprit 1. — «--ScHOOLS.—Erection of 4 
special room at Longtown Council School and 
improvements to Blackbank and Rhodds Counci! 

ools. Drawings and specifications at the 
office of the Education Committee's Clerk ot 
Works, 13, Earl-street, Carlisle. 

ApriL 3.—Aberdeen.—Goops Suep, etc.—Con. 
struction of_a oe oy shed, offices, etc., for the 
Caledonian Railway Company. Drawings may 

seen at the office of the Company's 
Engineer, Buchanan-street Station, Glasgow, 
where oorins of the specification and schedule 
may be obtained on payment of deposit of 21. 2s. 
* Apki. 3.-—-Tidworth. Hants. — Rinini 
Scuoot.—-The Secretary of State for War invites 
tenders for erection of a Riding School. See 
advertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

Apnit 3. — Truro. — Dwetiincs. — Artisans’ 
dwellings. Drawings seen and particulars from 
Mr. Fredk. A. Barnes, A.M.Inst.C.E., City 
Fasgincer and Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, 

ruro. 

* APRIL 5, — » M. — Extension or 
Nurses’ Home.—The Guardians of the Holborn 
Union invite tenders for extension of nurses’ 
home at Infirmary, Archway-road, N. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further_particulars. 
* Apri 5. — » 8.W. — Extension or 
Post-orrice.~-The Commissioners of H.M. Works 
and Public Buildings invite tenders for extension 
of South-Western District Post-office (second con- 
tract). See advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 

Aprit 5..-Maybole.—Post-orrice.- Erection of 
Maybole new Post-office. Bills of quantities 
from H.M. Office of Works, 3, Parliament-square, 
Edinburgh, on payment of 11. 1s. 

Apri. 6.---¥strad ——-ScHoo,-— Addition 
of two new classroome, etc. Specification seen at 
and quantities from Mr. Charles W. Best, Sur- 
veyor to the Breconshire Education Committee, 
County Hall, Brecon. 

Apri. 7, —- ~~. S$cemoot.--The Kent 
Education Committee invite tenders for néw 
county school at Chatham Hill. See advertise- 
ment in this issue for further particulars. 

* ApRiL 15. — Stansted.—Scnoor.-The Essex 
Education Committee (Stansted District Sub- 
Committee) invite tenders for new school at 
Stansted and alteration to boys’ school. See ad- 
vertisement in this issue for further particulars. 

No Date. — Abertillery. — Picrure Patacr.- 
Erection of an Electric Picture Palace. Deposit 
of 21, 2s. Mr. H. Donglas Blessley, architect, 
3, Edward-terace, Cardiff. A 

No Dare.--Chesham.—Crassrooms.—Erection 
and completion of new classrooms. Apply Mr. 

Petch, architect, Chesham. 

No Dare. — Darlington. — Corraces. — Two 
cottages. Plans and specifications seen at the 
~ . of Mr. E. W. Lyall, 19, Victoria-road, 

ington. : 

o Date.—Dewsbury.—Convent.—Extension 
of the Convent. Apply Messrs. Holtom & Fot. 
architects, Corporation-street, Dewsbury. 

ae — _ Gergus ton. House. — Additions 
and alterations ar ouse. : 
specifications, etc., with ot. Thos. Munro, archi- 
tect, 62, Academy-street, Inverness. 


sone BY Eoameaettpits Fagan 
own 0 a » buildin erec 
lodges, ete. “Apply ‘esers. H. E. & A. Bown, 








e ‘ a 
— ng ey seeeroirs. Erection 
of additions to Park . Apply Menste. 
John Haggas & Sons, Gerke orth-street, 
eighley. — =e 
No Dare.—Keighlev.—Cavaca.-—Additions to 
St. Mark's Church. The dre ings and quanti 
ties from Messrs. J. B. Bailey , architects, 
3, Scott-street, hley. 
* No Dare. _—Cnurcn.— Tenders 
are invited for a new church ester. 
advertisement in this issue for r particulars. 
No Darte.—Merthyr. ovss.—Dwellins-house 
and appv ; Plans and speci‘ic 
seen No foly Mr. C. 
Davies Mu. #hs A abhe e of 
No t Erection oe 
ge ies le gre i, ad 
} — ion, of 
No Dare Hovse.—Erecti 
house, Mr t, SMerthyt 
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FURNITURE, et MATERIALS, 


Marcu. 20.—Merthyr fil. Pawrrixnc.—For 
painting and colour washing at schools. Par- 
ticulars from the Deputy-Surveyor, Town Hall. 
Marcx 22. — Dalton. — Pamntinc.—-Internally 
and externally, the Sanatorium. Specifications 
may be seen, and bills of quantities from the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, 1, Peel-street. 
Manche 22—King’s Lynn.—Parwrina. —Paint- 
ing of the . Nar Bnidge. Specification seen. 
Alfred J. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, 
sings Lynn. 
arch 24..-Kingston Hill.Paurinc awp 
Repars.—The Guardians of the Kingston Union 
invite tenders for repairs, painting, etc., at In- 


. we me 
— r.—Peterstone-saper-Bly.-- House. ~~ 


THE BUILDER. 


firmary extension premises, ton Hill, and 

wards fs ° mapa etc., at eth 

jot-cn- nemat See ete at Work in thi — 

* } iit _Movtpra AnD Dagss- 
~~ ration 

for architect coment work and other pane 

ings and in Jacob Elliott's patent 


stone composition. rtisem 

sage for further S stinels slams. wat in this 
akch 25.-—Molland.—Parmrinc.— inti 

two sides a tower, etc. Apply her te 

thmolton. 


Lawson, wontee 3 = 
---Patntine.—-Exterior, etc., 
of the a of the county property. Specifica- 
tions from Mr. George C. Copestick, Surveyor to 
the Committee, Count ae Cees, Derby. 
* Marcu 27. — Sou «~-PAINTING, ETC.—The 
(ruardians of St. Marylebone invite oe a on 
rs, ete., at t 
ne ag Schools, Sathall, See advertise- 
ment a this issue for further particulars. 
; e. 23. — on (8.E. and 8.W.).-—— 
suerine,. ETC. The Metropolitan Asylums 
Board invite tenders for painting and repairing 
work at (a) the 8.E. Fever seapitel. Avonley- 
, New Cross, ; and (b) the Grove Fever 
Hospital and Fountain Hospital for Children, 
ius fr grove advertisement in this 
issue perv further er pation 
Park.—Grwerat Reparns, 
pre. the Guapaiens of m. Cousin. -the-East 
invi ere for Pos aga repairs an painting 
at the Planes Be ls. See advertisement in 
this issue for Ben prgtionsans 
Apait 1. — —STAIRCASE. yet 9 
staircase and glass shelter. 4 om and s 
fications from the Engineer of the Asylu 
Barming Heath, on deposit of 10s. 6d. 
* APRIL 5.—London, 8.E.—Cieaninc, Patyr- 
InG, #Tc.--The Guardians of St. Giles, Camber- 
well, purr tenders for cleaning and pointing, 
etc., of external wood and ironwork, a 
Infirmary, Brunswick-square, Coubereak: ‘BE. 
advertisement in this issue for further par- 
ticulars. 
No Dare. — Hull. -— Paintinc. — Outside of 
George Hotel, Whitefriargate, Hull. Mr. F. 
. Ryton, Malton. 


ROADS, SANITARY, AND WATER 
WORKS. 


22. — Atherton.—Garanire. Tosupely, of 
al 


Marcn 
Apply Surveyor, Tow 


granite § setts. 
Atherton. . 


35! 


Marenrats—S 1 
OF oticiate he ~Apply 3 Mr. T i a : 


oft 

Cle Cranbrook, Supp 

is oo Appi eee h san sf 
eyor s 

Sifee, it Town Hail.” Sothete, = 


ar wa A —Sapely of 
Apply ‘teunie rm, Sur- 


materials ihe Council, ‘The Switart, Devizes 
veyor 
i aa Le: — PAviNG, cod block 


aac 2 Wi fer hi inat. CE, ‘foen Hall, 


Fevemona hy Bile 
sup2| agg tie... App! IW. Walshaw, 
Surveyor, E"Viactvous 


, Guildhal 
aRcH 23 — GRANITE. Supply 0 of 

granite. ete. ply Mr. J. Turvey, the 
veyor, Council Othees, Hom ford. 

Marca ~Baones Granite, etc 
Kerb setts, “broken granite flints. Ean 

. .. Gothia aM fast C .C.E., Surveyor, 
Surveyor’s 

Mancn 24. pax —Roap.—-Formation 
of a new road. Bills of quantities from Mesars. 
John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. 

Marcn 27. — London. — Pavive —Making-up 
and paving of new streets. Drawings seen and 
forms of tender from Borough Enaiseet, | at the 
office of the New Streets 
— Wandsworth, 3S.W., 


Marcu 27. — London. — Roap.— Paving the 
carriageways of Chiswell-street, Beech-street 
(part), and Cowcross-street (part) with ereosoted 
deal paving. Specification seen and form of 
tender from Borough Surveyor’s Office, Finsbury 
Town Hall, Rosebery-avenue, E.C., on deposit of 


partment, No. 3 
on deposit of 


- 4a. 
* Maxcy 28. -- Baling. — Woop Pavine.—The 
Ealing B.C. invite tenders for paving with 


ereosoted deal blocks the surface of Hich-street. 


Ealing. advertisement in this issue for 
further particulars. 
Aprit 1.—Abe g-—Roap.—Construction 


lans and specifications seen, 
. from Sur- 
High-street, 


of a piece of road. 
and quantities on a deposit of 10s. 
veyor, Mr. Lioyd Marks, 61, 
Rhymney. 

Apri, 4. — Malden. _ em mE Supply of 


granite, etc. Ap ‘ee Edgar J. Ennals, Sur- 
veyor, 6, Market-hill, Maldon’ Essex. 
No Date. — Earby.—Roap, erc.—Construction 


of a road and sewers. Apply Messrs. Empsall & 
Clarkson, 7, Exchange, Bradford, and West Bar- 
chambers, Leeds. 





Public Appointment. 


























Nature of Appointment. | By whom Advertised. | Salary. to be in 
Bas A reat 
‘CLERK or WORKS ..... . | National Library of Wales ... | 4. 46. per week ..........ccc00-.0-0- Mar. 24 
— Sales. 
reais —————— emer er ea at = ——————————— - — Date = 
Nature and Place of Sale. By whom Offered. of Sale. 
SUILDING MATERIALS, TIMBER, Etc,, NORWOOD-ROAD, 8.E.—On the  verrerd _ = 
” Premi rie & Yates .. + 
rte Pian BOARDS hea Er Erc-_Great Hal Winchester House, B.C... | Churehill & Sim |. a = 
"BUILDING MATERIALS -At Bohem Poth es KENT. gh loan savdcgeceroeres ee OT is : a sce jie = ” 
aneiiec 5 


‘BUILDING SITE, DRAYTON. om Wee “At the 


John D. Wood & Co. 





~ LONDON COUNCILS. 
Barnet.—Plans and estimates are to be pre- 
pared by the Surveyor for making-up a 
ute portion of Bedford-avenue. 
a pied. —Repair works are to be carried 
oe enty-nine roads at an estimated cost 


Ealing —The St 
the last meeting of the Cosel teats Loon nd 
ne and convenience in Dean’s Gardens. 
mete cost is 5007. The plans were 
P and it was decided that tenders be 
ig from Ealing builders. The Surveyor 
a een instructed to obtain tenders for 
- ving the wood paving in High-street, over 
P rea of about 3 ,000 super yards. 

at Barnet—A plan lodged by Mr. H. 


H larrison fo a 
Hadley has be ae the school-house at 


“ast Ham.—Approval has been gi 
gpl —_— prepared by the te ab 
ip four new str g 
pened tet ~ t of 2.3647, Plane Gece hen 
a ye J. H. Gladwell for additions 


evn Tavern, Barki -road ; also 

Hea & Redbond & Ca fer vevedpadne eet 
tee ag A plan for eleven houses, 
Harken a a Bases. lodged by Messrs. G. 


Friern Barn > “The 
beh followi 
been Messrs, Filein” gg eg have 
aringtor Bros,, 
grove, Wi, cdged ante Ada Oh, Westbourne. 


Woes ss, Oak] 
i ee aay Bese 
M eight 

tT. at te hoe ar, Frier-lane; 
plans for 


of a oan meee h cones u . nag site of 


Greenwich. 105. 7 veg os Scag in wood 
peving in connexion with vg — re and 
ridge-street pests! wor The ing 
Brinn se passed :—Mesers. G. H. 
ni Sone, tieety workmen’s tenements 
Hope-lane;) Mr. Charles E. 

Charon, trails i in Kinveachy-gardens. 
Hampstead.—A. proposal is to be brought 
forw that baths and wash-houses ne erected 

in the Fleet-road district. 

Hendon.—Plans prepared by the Surveyor 
of the Urban District, Council, for the widen- 
ing of Hoop-lane at an estimated cost of 


2.2082., are to be sent to the Local Government. 


Board. Plans have been passed as follows :— 
Mr. Thos. Waple, ea howaes Woodcroft- 
avenue, Mill Hill; Mr. W. S. Dakers, twelve 
houses, St. Andrew’s-road, Golder’s Green; 
Messrs. J. W. Falkner & Son, church, Central- 
square, Hampstead Garden Suburb; Messrs. 
Parker & Unwin, two pairs of 
stead- way; Mr. G. A. Gale. fourteen houses, 


es Golder’s Green; Mr. C. B. . 


Sim houses. West Heath-drive 

cod Sunlliey slg : Second . Hampstead 
sd Ltd, — houses, Rotherwick-road 
and Wordsworth-walk; Mr. J. Reynolds, 
four houses. The Ridgway ; Londen Caseetion 


. Leaning & Sons havo 
paged For 2 5 a palate a 


new 
nivooderan, High. Hlbor nalbore 


7 :~ a erection eiee a 


hea ge a speligaticn, pasted 
erected ia 
leanne t topar L 


a block of factory premises in White Hart- 
yard and Bell-court, abutting on Brooke’s- 
court. pa 


COMPETITION NEWS. 


New School Buildings, Wallsend. 
Members and Licentiates of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects are requested 
uot to take part in this competition. 
——_- eo 


OBITUARY. 











Mr. Carrere. 


We regret to record the death of Mr. J. M. 
Carrere, of the firm of Messrs. Carrere & 
Hastings, the well-known architects of New 
York, which cccurred recently as the result 
of a ‘collision between a tramcar and a taxi- 
cab, just prior to his departure for England. Mr. 
Carrere was only fifty-two years of age, and 
he had for some time been ‘recognised as one 
of the leading American architects. Next 


week we hope to publish an illustrated 
article on his life and work. 

Mr. Lavers. 
The “death, on March 10, at bie es 
Long Ditton, is announced of 
Nathaniel Wood Lavers, aged two 


years, of the 


Barraud Lavers. Barraud, & W. 
and Chey Uses & & Westlake), of Tt 
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street, W.C., artists in decoration and stained 
glass. The ‘partnership terminated two years 
ago. Of the firm's work in stained glass we 
may mention’ the “St. Cecilia” window (a 
nmiemorial to Vincent Novello) in Westminster 
Abbey; the “Vision of Beatrice,” South 
Kensington Museum; east windowe of St. 
John’s, Hammersmith, and St. Sepulchre’s, 
Belbera:; all the windows of St. Saviour’s, 
Croydon; and windows of St. Mary’s, Stoke 
Newington (chancel), St. Saviour’s, Highbury, 
St. Mary Magdalene, Munster-square, N.W. 
(south aisle), and St. Peter’s, Vauxhall, in 
the apse—these being by Messrs. Lavers & 
Barraud. By Messrs. Lawers, Barraud, & 
Westlake : -~the ~ ‘‘ Transfiguration,” St. 
Matthias, Stoke Newington: Etchingham 
Church, Sussex (cartoons by Clayton), and the 


rose window, St. Peter-ad-Vincula, Stroud 
Green. By Messrs. Lavers, Westlake, & 
Barraud: east window (radix Jesse), St. 


Paul’s, Knightsbridge. and sapctuary window 
in the Roman Cathelic Church, Dorking. By 
Messrs. Lavers & Westlake: Chapel of the 
Theological Seminary, New York, west 
window (illustrated in the Builder, December 
29, 1888): St. George’s Cathedral, Southwark, 
west, and eight other windows ; Butchers’ Com- 
pany’s Hall (Builder, June 5. 1886); Acomb, 
Yorks,““The Ascension ’’; Ilkeston—memorial to 
the late Duchess of Rutland. 1900; Peterborough 
Cathedral, -Canon Twells memorial; All 
Saints’, Maidstone, one in memory of West 
Kent soldiers who fell in the South African 
War. 1899-1902. Mest of these were designed 
by Mr. N. H. J. Westlake, F.S.A 


Mr. A. B. Skinner. 


Mr. Arthur B. Skinner, who died on the 
7th inst.. was Originally a Junior Assistant at 
the South Kensington Museum, and eventually, 
when Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke went to New 
York, became its Director. This post, how- 
ever. he gave -up in favour of Sir Cecil H. 
Smith, under whom he served as Keeper of 
the Department of Architecture and Sculpture. 
Mr. Skinner was an extremely conscientious 
and methodical worker, and the museum has 
lost a zealous official. 

>< 
FOREIGN AND COLONIAL, 


Public Works, Portugal. 

The Haadelsherichten (The Uague) of 
March 2 notifies, on the authority of the 
Netherlands Consul:at Oporto, that under the 
name of the “Junta Autonoma das Obras da 
Cidade do Porto,” a corporation has been 
formed, with the sanction of the Oporto city 
authorities, for the purpose of carrying out 
important public works, including the building 
of new streets, municipal buildings, harbour 
improvements (comprising the installation of 
cranes and other loading and unloadinz 
appliances), the construction cf a city tramway. 


vic. 
———_2---——— 
PATENTS. 


APPLICATIONS PUBisaED.* 
26.283 of 1909.~George Higzinson : 


Repidly- 
built structures of reinforced concrete. 

5,207 of 1910.—John Malan de Mendoza ver 
Mehr (Wemlinger): Corrugated sheet piling. 

3,723 of 1910.— Richard Henry Annison: 
Piles, sheeting, or similar members for con- 
structional work. 

4,003 of 1910.—Alfred Bentley: 
windows. 

5,893 of 1910.—Herbert James Haskins: 
Chimney-pots and ventilators. 

9,130 of 1910.—Harry William Smart and 
Charles Thomas Gann: Window-sash fasteners. 

17,507 of 1910. -—Hudson Earle and Henry 
Fenelon: “ Priming’ or paint, especially for 
use upon new plaster or cement. 

20,472 of 1910. — William 
(Thompson and Campbell) : 
skylights, and the like. 

26,666 of 1910.—Joseph Pecinka: Punches for 


driving ho in walls. 
Sash windows. 











Casement 


Fairburn-Hart 
Glazing roofs, 


99 of 1911.—Carl Sturmann : 
SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY : 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 

March 6.—By A. T. Barser & Co. 





Datchet, Bucks.- a censor and 10 a., 

f. abana £4,300 
Plot of land, :% : 250 
By Jonze, Laxe, & Co. 

Camberwell.—127, Grove-la. (s.), f., y-r. 451...... 525 
Grove-la., f.g.r. ist. 7 , reversion in 12} yrs... 330 
158, Camberwell- -gr., f., y.r. 481. 475 

Norwood.- x sores c.g. rents 231. 10s., 

reversion in 13} yrs 600 
Norwood-rd., tek 141., ‘reversion in 69 yrs... 320 
York-rd., fg. rents 36l., reversion in @ yrs... B40 
York-rd., f.g. rents 6l., reversion in 69 yrs.. 160 





~* All these applications are in the stage in whi 
meager ag to the graut of Patents snes rx. ie 


THE BUILDER. 


Ry ag & Eure 
Kentish Town.—10, St. Albans-Villas, u.t. 33° 
BL: ee ee Re: Aan Ore on ee 
47, Montpelier-rd., e Shyre., 4 7, — 
March 7.—By Wueatuer, Kirx, Price, Co. 
Kerviowsthy, Cor’. Victoria and Rush 


brooke a lccmeae ta, 1 (ase going 
concern) 


S. Warner & _, 
St. Stephen-in-Brannel, Cornwall.—Resugga, 
Tolgarrick and Carwalsick Mine, 270-s., 1. 
(aS @ MOING CONCOTM) ........2..0.6.ccscsecceesernicee 3,1 
Ry 8S. Wau.rocx & Co. 
Hyde Park.-—14, Park-lane, u.t. 13 yrs., ¢.r. 
WIGS Benita cence 
By Dreweatr & Watson (at Newbury). 
Whitway, Hants.—Woodlands, ce. 

Kingsclere, Hants.—North-st., ©., f................ 
March 8.- ~By Green & Son. 
Chiswick.—Flander's-mans., f.g.r. 601., rever- 

sion in 92 yrs. . vs 
By Martruews, Marrusws, & Goopmax. 
Sunbary, Middlesex. — Arable field, 12 a. 2 r. 


— 


= 


8 8 


Contractions used in these lists.—F.g.r. for eg 

promete Las, for sean i pang “4 
ground-rent ; g. a r. for ren 

ifr freehold, fo 1. for leasehold ; p. for 
; @.r. for 


s achiliaipiimeeaies 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


NOTE.—A!i communications with re a see to oy 4 
and artistic matters should be addressed to “ T 
EDETOR” Gand cet to any pasera to mene 
— to advertisements and other vely 

matters should be addressed to “THs 
PUBLISHERS and not to the Editor. 
All See m 


authors, 
We cannot undertake to 
porno and the Balter a hg be Fedhonsibie for for 
man 
one or or samples. sent to alae stun this 


office, Bo Ban he has specially asked for on 

‘aa cee sent to or left at this office for con- 
sideration should bear the owner's pame and addrvas 
«nm either the tace or back of the drawing. Delay aud 
inconvenience may resu!t from inattention to this, 


subject to the gw of the or drawing, when 
received, by the cee who retains the right to reject 
it if unsatisfactory. Seer ee autnee 2 a 


Sccepiatens nee necessarily imply its 
~~ Tlustrations of the First Premiated Design in 
we ‘im portant architectural competition will always be 


accerted tor publication by the Editor, whether they 
bse boun Senmadie aubed Serr ek. 


nn 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 


° ’ Onur sim in this it ito gives fa a posi, the 
cverage peices beg tren nrg Boome lowest, 





Quality and oe obviously affect prices—a fact 
which shoei ba remembered by those who make use of 
this information. 

BRICKS, &c. 
Per 1000 Alongside, in River. 2s. a. 
Wow WO. 65sec ticcicsscisscadisrtsterisencscces 1123.0 
Picked Stocks for Facings ...............cccccecc000. 20 0 
Per 1000, Delivered at Railway Depét. 
£8. 4, 2s. d, 
Flettons ............ 1 9 0 Double Headers 13 7 6 
Best One Side and two 
AEE 312 0 Baas on... 7 F 6 
Best Red Pressed Two Sides and 
Ruabon 500 pony og | padans = 7 6 
Staffordshire... 315 0 Beat Dipped Sat =. 
. Bullnose...... + 0 G "tch’rs 10 17 6 
Best Stourbridge wake Headers ........... 6 
Guazep Bricks aad Flo Bes "4 7 6 
4 vi and Pe Suuteners 167 6 
vi lazed Dou Headers 
Stretchers atid 1017 6 OneSideand two Sn 
Headers ............ 6 Bods ............17 7 6 
pore = ara es Two meg me 
one End ...... 7 6 
D'bs Beetsheene 18 7 6 Splays & Squints 1517 6 
See cee wwbiny ag har Salt Glazed, £1 5s, 
8. d. 
Thames and Pit Sand ........ -¢9 yard, delivered. 
pe preteen en 5 . 
Best Portland DR sscscins 29 © per ton, » 


~~ eo pat 
Stourbridge Pembig is athe as. Oa pe per ton at rly dpe 
STONE. 
Batu Stones — delivered on road waggons, . s. d. 
pe ivtbchivtvustibidiamicassbeele oleic 64 
Do. do. on road waggons, Nine Elms 
Depot. 1 8} 
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STONE pliness. 
foerisan Goee ob ghecd ft. a 


8. 
vered on road w: ggons, : 


5 Devet, Nine Elms De 
Pinion 
White 


Pimlioo Wharf” 


Depot, or 


delivered PP POF Ce eT eRe eee reeseees, 2 l 
t, Nine Hime = ol we 


wobstatogs”: Gammel Depi, ? 


Yorx Stons—Robin Hood Qualit 
Per Ft. 


Closeburn Red 


Delivered banal § Railway Depit, i 


Per Ft. Super., Delivered at ages De pit 


in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (unde 
40 ft. super.)...... ‘ 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto, ditto _ 2 $ 
Epson yap np by Xa . it 
2 in. by beg sawn one side slabs (random sizes) 0 7h 
1} in. to 2 in. ditto, ditto... 0 6 
Ma Fer Ft, Cube, Daivored t Rail 
a way i 
ais Delivered at Rail way Dee,” * 
wa, ‘ 
6 in. sawn Por Bt. Supers Dal to sizes (under wt. 
6 in. rubbed two sides ditto 0 2S 
3 in. sawn two sides slabs (random sizes) :s 
2 in, self flags 05 
SLATES. 
Per 1000 of 1200 at Railway Dep5t. 
In, In, & s. In, In. £5. 4, 
20x10 best blue 20 x 10bestEur’ka 
hiclasses 26 green 1517 4 
20x12 ditto ...... B17 6 Wxiditt .... 18 7 6 
20 x 10 Ist quality 18x10 ditto ..... 13 5 6 
i deltas ted we 13 00 16x8 ditto........ 10 5 4 
20x 12 ditto ...... 1 0 20x 10permanent 
16x 8 ditto......... 7650 SOON: .,.:........ 112 6 
22x10 best blue 18x10 ditto ...... 9h 6 
inaee 1212 6 16x8ditto......... 612 ¢ 
16 x8 ditto........ . 6123 6 
TILES. 
At — Depdt. 
8. 
Best plain red roof- Best ‘ Hartshill” 
ae cadets 42 0 brand, plain sand 
and Valley faced (per 1000)... 0 0 
Best — m* 1000} ae 
idiiasseuth ancan 47 6 
1000) ........ ef OA © Do.Ornamental (per 
Do. Ornamental(per _ > SARRSTINEY I 
WON whiicditesaiacioks 6 (perdoz.).. 4 0 
Hip and Valley Valley(per doz.) 3 6 
yada Seen 4 0 Staffords. (Hanley) 
Best red Reds or 
brown, or ( DN icoscccsa OB 6 
p> nee 57 6 -made sand. 
De, eae ber — (per 1000) 45 0 
as jntiadenesdunseren 6 0 ip (per doz.).. + 
(per doz.)... 4 0 vi ley (per doz.) 36 
Va (per doz.) 3 0 
WwW 


Buitpine Woop, 














At per standard. 


Deals : he-saghees heccummaegpag £2 s. a, «64 
by 9 in. and Min.................. 400... I 9 
Deals: best 3 ao” Liluhbiacdseresebnis 1310 0 ... 1410 0 
Battens: best 2} in. by 7 in. and 
8in., and 3in, by7in.and8in, 1110 0 ... 1210 
Battens: best 2} by Gand3by6.. 010 0 lees than 
4 lh, an i 
Deals: s@COndS ..0........cccceeeseeees 1 0 © less thn best. 
Battens: seconds ..............6..0.. 010 0 » ” 
2 in. by in. and in. by Gin... 910 0 ... 1010 9 
2 in. by 44 in. and 2 im. by5in. 9:0 0 ~.. 00 
"Tareal nie 7 in 010 0 more than 
Re WE TO sichessoee on Beg 
en ic ckesabeaevuesaoneiencs ste a i 2 la w ft 
: best r ion * 
or Memeliaverage fete... 510 0 
oe, ROR ARR IRE eee SA 
Small timber (8 in. to 10in.)... 317 6 .. 49° 
Small timber (6 in, to 8 in.)...... 35 : : . 
Pitch-pine timber (30 ft. average) 410 0 550 
Jouxers’ Woop. At per standard, 
tg i ~aet cnanctelaimarn 410 0... 25100 
Si WO a nesrcsccinccnin ’ ae Oe 
Battens.2} in.and 3 in. by7 in. 17 wed - 
Second yellow deals,3in. lin. 19 00... 99 
* ” teem 18 : o ... 910 : 
Battens a wre. Se 0... 15 0! 
11 im, and 9 fm, «..65....08,.2.....- “O60... ae 
ree, heer ioe Fin, 1110 0 ... 121 
™ ccue i a8} 
Pesstietabiitacaces ay 
Deslattes BA SB 
yellow deals, Sin. by ir 
a niibacbiceincual sibs canabites a 
Siemon MRT Ie 
ele: — i iw ° 
Do Sim. by 9 in, jeans ce ae Boo. Toe 
White Sea and 16 00 
First white deals, 3in. byllin. 15 0 0 -- eyo 
Battens . stent ae 12 10 0 
atin ee i .s i 0 
@. er 3 in. by 9 in. 0 0 .. 3 
Battens ...... we wo. UO, 
Piteh-pine « dads wees Tos 
yonder? in. thick extra... 5273 6 comes 
Seconds, regular eines. a eae 2 
: 
Kaus Paes Piaisy por fc eee. 98" 





(*And upr 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER” (Published W: Lo PIRECT 
Gram the Giies 00 seationte te ong pave mited Kingdom 
t the rate of per annum, wh Gelivery by #) ulog 

Meratnrs iv ceredeen ond tao cobeate. 


To Canada, post-free, Zia. Sd. per annum; and to all parts of 
Amorion, Ausuala, Rew Zealand, india, Chins, Ceyion, 

ete... per annum. 

HRemiitances ayable to to J, MORGAN) should be sddreaed to 

TLe Pupushes THE bUILDESR,” 4, Catherine-strect, W.C. 


—_—_ 
oo 


TENDERS. 


Communicstions for insertion under this heading 
should be addressed to “ The Editor,” and must reach 
pra se later than 10 a.m. on Thursday. [N.B.—We 

blish Tenders unless authenticated either by 
the ‘aa aaak of tae Gelinas acdunns wah te-Gamee 
publish announcements of Tenders unless the 
amount of the Tender is stated, nor any list in which the 
lowest Tender is under 1001. unless in some exceptional 
cases and for special reasons. | 

* Denotes accepted. t Denotes provisionally accepted, 





BANGOR.—For the erection of a urinal at Bank- 
place, for the Highways Committee. Mr. John Gill, 
A.M. Inst.C.E., City Surveyor :- 

J. M. Jones, Minerva Works, Bangor* £103 18 





353 
BEDLINGTON station. —Por the erection of a 
new Council to accommodate 568 a for 
the Northum’ 
Haswell & Waugh, Gateshead*............ ‘£4,976 
[ Twenty-seven tenders were received. j 





BOLTON-UPON-DEARNE. — For the erection of 
ae t houses at Highgate, for the Urban District 
Mr J. W. Wilson, Surveyor, Council Offices -- 


Joiner: G. Bateman, Thurnscoe................. 2,165 51 
Plasterer: J. MePortlain, Hoyland ...... .. 84 32 
Plumber, Slater, Paanter, and nes G. W. 

Meanley, Mexborough ........................... 1,07 18 3 





PR hag es agg -For the construction of power- 

station buildings, sand-washers, settling tanks, sludge 
other works at Lartington filter- beds, for 
the Tees Va Water Board. Messrs. James Man- 
sergh & Sons, Westminster, 8. W. : 

For Power-Station Buildings, Sand-washers, and Stages, 
Settling Tanks, Trench, aad the erection of the 
Travelling Roperway. 

Parker & Sharpe, York* .............. £2,537 12 10 
For Suction Gas Plant and Machinery. 
National Gas Engine Co., Ltd., 
Ashton-under-Lyne* 0» £81 18 0 





EDMONTON.—For erection of new technical ae 
tute, for the Middlesex County Council. Mr. H. 
Crothall, Architect to the Education Committee ;— 


E. Lawrance & Sons, > eapee Son — 
| OS OES Biases 

A. Porter ..........: 6,871 Brand, Pettitt, & Co nee 

wy Lawrence & Son ne 





W. Rice &Son .... 6,719] Mattock Bros. .... 6,133 
Treasure & Son,Ltd. 6,700} A. Monk?.............. 6,00 
Fitch & Cox... --s--» 6,078 


t Recommended for oe 


ELY VALLEY.—For oe carrying out the ‘gp Valley 
sewerage scheme, for the Liantrisant and Liantwit 
Fardre Rural District Council. Mr. Thomas Saunders, 
Engineer and Surveyor, School-street, Pontyclun :— 


E. Jordan & A. G. Collins 
Son ... £21,059 7 8 &Co. ..... £19,001 5 3 
J. Strachan. 20,264 8 10 John& West 18,992 19 1 
A. H. Price & H.Smith .. 18935 6 6 
Co............. 19,839 17 3 B.Jones...... 18,937 9 4 
W. Under- Johnson 
woodé Bros. 19,725 13 Bros. . 18,694 19 5 


5 
Barnes,Chap- J. Dickson, 

lin, & Co... 19,20 11 0 St. Albans, 
T.W. Buckley 19,251 1 0 MHerts* .... 18,2913 4 


HARPENDEN.—For erection of Surveyor’s offices, 
for the Urban District Council. Mr. J. H. Leverton, 
Surveyor to the Council. Quantities by the Surveyor 
to the Council :—- 





G. Coburn & Sons_..£261 . H. & R. Halil ... £7 6 
H. Sey Son b yA BE. C. Jarvis* 215 0 
Ae natn eg: 


‘ecu’ s estimate, £220.) 





BRIGHTON.—For the erection of a new 


Rowland Bros., East-street, neonate Sussex* 
Field & Cox........ 

Sandell & Sons 

H. J. Penfold ....... 

Parsons & Sous.. 


blic elementary school in Coombe-road, for the Education Committee. 
Moasre. T. Simpson & Son, architects, 16, sais Brighton :— 


nt AN NG eT 








Dados. 
2 a ¢& ££. ¢& £sd £ « 4, 
8,385 0 0 306.0 0 M7 «0 CO 8,732 0 0 
9,377 0 0 510 0 0 33 «0 «C8 9,710 0 0 
9,350 0 0 40 00 | MOO 0 9,480 0.0 
9,287 0 0 467 0 0 | Mw OO 9634 0 0 
9,140 0 0 40 6 0 | 327 0 0 9,467 0 0 
8,989 0 0 550 0 0 370 0 0 9,359 06 0 
8,966 0 0 370 9 4 | 34 10 9,310 110 
8,975 0 0 05 0 0 328 0 0 9,308 8 0 
8,800 0 0 500 0 «0 311 9 5 9111 9 & 
8,747 0 0 $33 2 8 8 75 9050 7 5 
8,462 0 0 440060 30 00 878% 0 0 
8,400 0 0 4539 0 «0 mS (U0 U8 8,748 0 0 

















Alternative estimates. 
— nea New walls in lime +9 pind Ft + pecans 
cement go = in place of joisted 
| pei man timber floors—- 
ae | kas a eT 
See 17,464 0 0 
Met voy a Ltd, coed 17,0022. 8 2 us 9 0 ak 7? 5 
W. Downs oes oe wie 6.8 ‘eee a 
J. Garrett & Son ... 4 at? =e -¢ 
ot wien. beats 2 0 io 0 0 =e8 
* & M. Patrick hee yeen 15,628 0 0 14 0 0 6 0 0 
Wakors 6 Rg ICA ae 15,508 0 0 41 0 0 22 0 0 
“L. Holloway NES REAM SS 15,564 0 0 127.0 0 a8 8 0 
Tanase & Sonn, isd. sae: iin 0 0 5B 0 0 45 0 0 
Bseg eet cuHage ieee 
.oo ore © —— leone 0 0 we 00 °° Sm 6 8 
MMM ous cs eonconepconsereppucmncspneen wm 00060 OO RB OO 
aes fs oe __. [The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders, is £15,240. } 
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LONDON.— For bronze metal shop-front and arcade 
sd 163, High-road, Lewisham, 5.E. Mr. Thos. Jay 
Evans, architect, 61, Munster- Ww 


road, Fulham, 7 
Parkinson & Son £1,125 10 | Pollard & Co... £1,029 0 
FP, Sage & Co. 1,068 10 | Haskins & Bros., 

Old-street* 1,020 0 





LONDON, —— the erection of a ager inotelnct 
of cotta on the Tower-gardens section e 
Hartlane estute, Tottenham, for the London County 


x “Roberts & Co., Nicholls & Son...... £16,543 
oat £20,128 | Rowley Bros. 16,510 

. Downs 18,197 | A. Monk, Lower 
Yr ‘J. Coxhead 17,900 Eadmonton* 16,160 


W. Lawrence & Son 17,278 
The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders, 
is au Are. 


LONDON,-For the building of a new lecture hall, 
with better come gama ae for the library, at the 
Horniman Museur 


& Hill, Ltd. "£5,985 H. - Holloway £5,600 
Holloway, Bros. J. G Bowyer 

(London), Ltd. 5,870 Lid. s 5,425 

F. & H. FP. Higgs 5,840 | W. Downs ............ 5,260 


w. Johnson & Co., High - road, Nor- 
Ltd. 5,638 bury 5,150 
~ Amended and accepted at £4,889 13s. 


E. Lawrance & Sons 5,688 | Gathercole _Bros., 





LONDON.—Por the erection of a-gymnasium and an 
art-room at the London County Council Residential 
and Day Training College, Avery-hill, Woolwich, and 
tue formation of a pathway from the main building to 
Lue lecture rooms, for the London County Counéil : 


B. E. Nightingale voce 8/200 -19-° 3 
Newell & Lusty 2,116 19 24 
W. Pollock 2,000 0 4 
E. Proctor & Sons 2,050 & 6 
F. & T. Thorne 2049 0 0 
Kirk & Randall 2.048 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons, Ltd. 2.016 0 0 
J. & M. Patriek . 208 0 4 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 1,974 60. 0 
J. & C. Bowyer, Ltd. .. 1.965 0 0 
R. A. Lowe & Co. 1963 0 0 
Lole & Co. 1925 0 0 
«. P. Boberts & Co. 1,908 0 0 
Gathercole Bros. 1,783 15 0 
F. Webster & Son 1,778 18 7 
R. Cook & Sons, Crawley, Sussex*. 1,736 17 6 


The Architect's estimate, comparable with the tenders, 
is £2,118. 


MORVAL (St. Germans).—For the erection of two 
farmhouses and two sets of farm buildings at Lydcatt 
Farm, for the Small Holdings Committee of the Corn- 
wall County Council 


‘Vv. H. Rothery £1,91000, W. Taylor £1,295 00 


J taundry 1410 00;C. Symons, 5, 
i. Searle 1,403 40 Glenmoor - ter 
trehane & Son 1,370 0 0 race, Adding- 
W. Daw i —— #4 7 6 ton, Li-keard* 1,267 6 0 


Gi. D. Symons 1328 15 


NORMAN TON.—For erecting new convéniences at 
the Normanton Common Girls’ Council School, for 
tse District Education Sub-Committee. Mr. Jobn 
Stuart, Education Architect, County Hall, Wakefield. 
Quantities by Mr. L. J. Newton, County Hall, Wake- 
eld 

Cliffe Bros., Normanton, £103 6 6 


STONEHOUSE (Glos. ).— For the erection of a chapel 
aud Sunday school, for the Wesleyan Methodist 
‘Tcustees. Mr. William F. Bird, architect, Midsomer 
Norton. Quantities by the architect :— 


J. Simonds £2,865 00) W. Jones . £2,418 00 
C. H. Hayward 2,680 00:Oréhard & 
W. Webb 2,599 18 0 Peer 2,400 06 
Byard & Sons 2,559 00) A. R. Blick 2,398 00 
A. 8. Cooke 2.47 9 5 | Coles Bros 2,367 00 
Chancellor & F. J. Amery 2,259 00 
Sons 2506 0 0 W. F. Drew, 
Mastin & Son 2,498 67 Chalford, 
Baxter & Sons. 2,466 11 4 Stroud? 2,43 00 
Hayward & E. Walters & 
Wooster 2465 00 Son 2,19 O90 
Jacob, Long, & 
Sons 2,450 00 


Architect's estimate, £2,183.) 
>} Accepted, after revision by omission of tower, 


THE BUILDER. 


STRATFORD.—For alterations to Nos. 66, 68, and 
70, Broadway, yo wneng be for Messrs. Boardmans. 
Messrs. anens & Son, architects, 5, Clement's 
i — 


& Holngy. # Ola 
Barley, Sons : " * ,, £437 10 





TAUNTON.—For the erection of a pair of sem‘- 
detached dwelli-gs in the Greenway-road, for Mr. 
a 3 Messrs. Sprankling - Price, architects, 

unton 
F. W. Henderson... £580 ©) B. Rendell... £485 0 

oggridge 


H. J. —— 550 T. H. M 
E Smal 550 9 & Sons. 472 0 
E. G. Coles 545 15.) J. Maddock’ 469 10 
T. Manning & Son 520 0' W. Lowe & Son? . 00 
[ All of Taunton. } 
} Withdrawn. 


TRANMERE..—For the addition of a new story to 
the main block, Union Workhouse, for the Birkenhead 
Syme etl Messrs. Edmund Kirby & Sons, architects, 

a 





Davies & Gaskell £4,680 0 W. Pleming & Co. £4,230 0 
J. A. Milestone .. 4,417 0] B, Wearing & Sons 4,215 0 
Duthie & Dobson 4,370 0] J. Merritt ...... 4,198 0 
= 8 rt ...... 4362 0] W.H. Porde,Ltd. 4,006 0 
lidge & Sens 4,299 15] T. G. Huxley ...... 4,030 0 
aan & Sons 4,291 0 Pp, Rothwell, Rir- 


erry, 2 0 
t Not on ew form, 


VENTNOR. - For comatemuena ‘6 “new” highaevel 


landing-stage to the Royal Victoria Pier, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. H. Hughes Oakes, Engineer auil 
Surveyor to the Council;—.... . 


W. Gradwell & Co. £8,°00 00 
A. Fasey & Son 734 110 
W. Gritiiths & Co. . 896 00 
A. Thorne & Sous 6,497 00 
T. B. Cooper & Co., Br istol* 50 O00 
R. C, Brebner & Co. t 5,338 19 6 


iw Tahiinai n. 


WIGSTON FIELDS.—For the construction of sewer - 
age works (Contract No. 1) and the supply of gas-engine, 
air compressors, and Shone ejectors (Contract No. 2), 
for the Wigston Magna Urban District | C ‘ouncil, Mr. 
W. G. J. Clark, Engineer to the Council : 

Contract No: 1. . 


O. Wright & A. E. Palmer .. £1,163 17 0 
c 


0. £1,577 9 91 R. Southam 1,155 19 0 
W. Jowett 1,324.13 4] A, Jewell, Mar- 
G. Bell & Sons, ket Har- 

Ltd. , 1,247 12 11 borough* 1,199 154 

H. H. Barry 1,194 3 101 W. Potter .. 1,088 12:9 


Contract No. 2. 
Hughes & Lankester, Ltd., London® £713 16 


. J, ETRIDGE, J 


SLATE MERCHANTS, MTD: 


SLATERS and TILERS. 











PENRHYN-BANGOR, 
OAKELEY-PORTMADOC 5 | SLATES. 


HAND-MADE BROSELEY 


AND 


OLD-STYLE ESSEX 


FINE RED COLOUR 
Telephone 2685 Wall, or write 


BETHNAL GREEN SLATE WORKS, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 


TILES. 


[MARCH 17, 101, 


Ham Hill Stone. 
_RBoulting Stone. 
" Portiand Stone. 
“ ‘The Ham Hill and Doulting Stone Co., Limited 
snbarpennting tig wm ere fon Os, onto. Trask & & Son, . 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, So 
London Agent:—Mr. E. A. Wiliams 
16, Craven-street, Stran : 


i) 


WHITE LIME-SAND BRICKS 


OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 
We are in a position to supply these Bricks at the 
Exceptionally Low Price of 26/- per 1 020 


within a ten-mile radius of the Company's Work:. 
A SAMPLE BRICK will be sent upon receipt of  Postoars ¢, 


THE GODSTONE BRICK & TILE COMPANY, Ltd, 
Oxted Road, Godstone, SURREY. ‘ 








amen 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic La 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, a2 
Poultry, E.C.—The best.and cheapest material; 
fur damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
— flat roofs, Soagrwe cow-sheds and milk. 

granaries, tun-rooms, and terrace. 
Aaphaite Contractors to the Forth Bridge. 





SPRAGUE & CO., Ltd., 
LITHOGRAPHERS, 
re ey 


4&6, East Harding-st., Fetter-lane, F.C. 





_ Telephone: Da.ston 13%, 


Siang, yes ay hns connected with 

ot W. i. 

eg Lasoeuies 8 Co., Lrp., 
uwohill Row. 


Amharet Works, DALSTON LANE, NE. 


EXPERTS IN HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
ALTERATIONS AND DECORATIONS, “Pit: 





ASPHALTE 


For Horizontal & Vertical Damp Courses. 
For Flat Roofs, Basements, & other Floors. 





The best materials and workmanship are supplied by 


rench Asonalte 


Whose name and address should be inserted ia sll 
spec.fications. 


For estimates. quotations, aed all informatios 
apply at the Offices of the Company, 


5, LAURENCE POUNTNEY HILL, 
CANNON STREET, E.C. 





Established 1331, 
Telephones 








Cures in I9 cases out of 20. 
Write to-day for Illustrated Catalogue Free to 


EWART & SON Ltd., 
345-350, Euston Road, London, N.W. 
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